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STAGE SETTING IN NATURALIST DRAMA 
BY BrIGITTE E. SCHATZKY 


Tue work of the German Naturalists has aroused less interest on the part of 
students of literature than perhaps any other ‘school’ of writers. It tends to 
be regarded at best as a necessary evil, happily short-lived, a form of excess 
through which young writers must pass after a period of formalism and 
stultification before attaining to a balanced and fruitful view of art. Lip 
service is paid to their belief in the importance of milieu and heredity, but it 
is more usual, especially in the case of the drama, to point to the dangers, 
rather than to the artistic potentialities inherent in these concepts. As Oskar 
Walzel has put it: “Mégen . . . die beiden Lieblingsbegrifte des Naturalismus 
nur als Gedankengut der Dichtung eine neue Errungenschaft bedeuten, ftir 
die Technik des Dramas fiel durch sie nichts Neues ab . 

But to deny that the Naturalists contributed anything to dramatic tech- 
nique in the accepted sense of inner structure and motivation is to beg the 
question; for it is precisely in widening this concept to include stage craft that 
they may be said to have made at least one noteworthy contribution. The 
attempt was made by them to establish an inseparable union between theatre 
and drama, by exploiting and developing all the material properties of the 
stage and harnessing them to the special requirements of their dramatic 
work. Eclipsed, perhaps, by preoccupations with the inner form of drama as 
well as by the more spectacular naturalistic tendencies of the film, this attempt 
has never been fully acknowledged.* Yet it constitutes an important link 
in the development from old to new techniques in the theatre as well as in the 
drama. 

Not even contemporary writers on Naturalist drama appear to have been 
fully aware of this; for there is a surprising lack of records dealing with 
actual stage performances during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. Was it that the detailed, carefully contrived sets of the plays of this 
period were regarded as a natural by-product of the new style which did not 
require special comment: Works concerned more specifically with the 
theatre also confine themselves on the whole to passing references. Together 
with the growing importance of stage décor aimed at creating an illusion of 
reality, they bemoan, paradoxically, a decline in the art of the theatre and of 
the rdle of the producer as a creative artist. Thus, at the early performances 
of Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang, the name of the stage manager was 
missing from the programme: the responsibility for his particular province 
had passed to the dramatist himself. The age-old advantage of the dramatic 
over the epic poet, that of not having to concern himself with externalities — 
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‘Das thut der Dekorations-maler ftir ihn’, says Lenz* — had been abandoned. 

Hitherto German dramatists had contented themselves, except for objects 
essential for the action (which had often to be deduced from the dialogue), 
with brief indications of the type of setting required, leaving producers free 
to arrange it according to their own idea of the general character of the work 
concerned. This was generally done with restraint, often — as in the case of 
Laube — to the point of extreme frugality. For the biirgerliche Trauerspiel a 
certain degree of authenticity of detail had to be observed by virtue of the 
familiarity of the everyday background — though in the plays of the Sturm 
und Drang the frequent changes of scene imposed their own limitations upon 
excessively lavish staging. 

With the subsequent concentration upon a single milieu, coupled with the 
general growth of historical sense, the theatre was given increasing scope. 
But far from exploiting its new opportunities, it tended to lag behind the 
drama of realism. Suffering under the overwhelming impact of opera upon 
the nineteenth-century stage, the regular theatre was either left with no 
resources of its own or was driven to concentrate upon the merely pictures- 
que at the expense of authenticity —“bunte Lappen aus verschiedenen 
Jahrhunderten’, L’Arronge tells us,* usually sufficed for the presentation of 
historical plays. 

‘Konservativ ist das Theater immer; die Literatur aber, jede lebensvolle 
Literatur, ist revolutionir’, wrote Otto Brahm, the great theatre director of 
the Naturalist period. It was certainly a considerable time before the spirit of 
realism in German literature made itself felt in the theatre, but it was practical 
theatre people rather than the dramatists themselves who were immediately 
responsible for a change. The famous group of actors known as the “Mein- 
ingers’ devoted all their skill and the resources hitherto lavished on opera to 
the artistic realization of authentic setting in the true spirit of the period. 
Their rare ventures into the field of the biirgerliche Trauerspiel were no less 
characteristic than their historical productions. Of their production in 1874 
of Otto Ludwig’s Der Erbforster Bulthaupt has written: 


Hier gab es keine Gelegenheit zu historischem Costiimprunk ... aber das 
tagliche Leben zeigte sich unsern Augen getreu, schlicht und doch poetisch . .. 
das Férsterzimmer eng und winklig, ein Kachelofen, eine Schwarzwalderuhr, 
die Gedecke weiss und glinzend, Blumen in den prunkenden Vasen, wie die 
Férsterin sie angiebt — das Ganze nur sparlich von der Sonne erhellt, die durch 
die dichten Baumkronen ihren Weg in diese Raume nicht finden will . . . In 
der Weinschenke aber klappern statt unsrer alten blechernen Theaterbecher 
die Gerathe, die wir in jeder Wirthschaft kennen . . . Eng und gedriickt jeder 
Raum, als sollten wir nicht aufathmen. * 


One of the major contributions of the Meiningers was their emphasis upon 
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the over-all scenic effect of a production as a whole as well as careful atten- 
tion to detail — all in the interests of visual perception. No longer content 
with artificial stage properties, they introduced the actual materials of life, 
and instead of ‘Koulissen’ helped to establish the use of closed rooms. 

Touring the country as they did, the Meiningers must have exerted a 
strong ~w eat on their audiences in a period of general dramatic stagnation, 
training them to pay greater attention to the tout ensemble of stage setting and 
helping to develop their visual sense in an intelligent manner. In addition, 
they certainly affected some of the leading spirits of the new European 
theatre of the 1880s. Both Antoine, director at the Théatre Libre in Paris, and 
L’Arronge, founder of the Deutsche Theater in Berlin, cherished vivid 
impressions of Meininger productions and paid homage to them in their own 
theatrical work. 

To what extent the young Naturalist dramatists themselves came, during 
their formative years, under this spell, it is not possible to ascertain, but it 
would seem to have been difficult to escape. As Zobel put it in 1910: 


Wer zu dem Theater innerhalb des letzten Vierteljahrhunderts in irgend einer 
ernsten Bezichung gestanden hat, ist mehr oder weniger ein Schiiler der 
Meininger, deren Inszenierungskunst die gebildete Welt erobert . . . hat.’ 


At the same time, of course, foreign influences were at work. From 
France came scores of second-rate drawing-room pieces, notably by the 
triumvirate Dumas, Sardou and Augier. These left the producer ample 
scope for lavish bourgeois sets, often with prospects of gardens and streets in 
the background. The only major theatrical event, however, in the period 
between the opening of the Deutsche Theater in 1883 and that of the Freie 
Biihne in 1889 was the first performance in German of Ibsen’s Ghosts in 1886. 
There is, again, no record of the impression this made on contemporaries 
from the point of view of stage craft; but whilst it contained no strikingly 
novel features, it doubtless helped to establish the use of windows, not 
merely for picturesque purposes, but for an imaginative blending of indoor 
setting with a characteristic landscape. 

Three years later, in 1889, there appeared the first two German dramas of 
the new period, Sudermann’s Die Ehre and Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang. 
Whatever their respective literary merits, they have one striking feature in 
common: an unparalleled breadth of detail in the directions for stage décor. 
Sudermann clearly modelled himself on the plays of Dumas and Sardou, 
actual productions of which he had witnessed at the Théatre Libre. Haupt- 
mann’s antecedents, on the other hand, were purely ‘literary’. He received 
his main inspiration from Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness, which was translated 
into German in 1887, but not given a stage performance until a year after he 
had completed his own play. The dramatic presentation in the Russian play 
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of sordid peasant life was unique in tragedy, and its settings of Acts I and II in 
particular are unmistakably reflected in the corresponding acts of Vor 
Sonnenaufgang. It does not, however, attach any explicit importance 
to décor. 

The new approach to the stage cannot, in fact, be traced back to any par- 
ticular play or dramatic production, but rather, once the theatre was technic- 
ally prepared for it, to the general shift of emphasis upon the material aspects 
of existence and consequently upon what had hitherto been regarded as the 
mere externalities of dramatic production and outside the province of the 
serious dramatist. Not that all Naturalist dramatists acknowledged the 
absolute preponderance of external conditions over human destiny. But they 
believed that the locality and material objects which make up the individual's 
physical environment help to explain his being and, whether congenial or 
uncongenial to him, elicit responses which necessarily condition his thoughts 
and actions. To be dramatically effective, they must be liberated from the 
background and given independent, concrete shape, so as to be immediately 
perceptible to the audience. 

Naturalist technique is best illustrated by the social drama, the genre they 
tried to make peculiarly their own. Here the milieu (with the exception of 
the still popular inn settings) is either exclusively middle class or proletarian 
or a juxtaposition of the two. On the whole the general outline tended to be 
stereotyped: the furniture can be divided into the solid and old-fashioned on 
the one hand and the cheap and shoddy on the other (the type of timber is 
often indicated); the one as indispensable for middle class as the other for pro- 
letarian or petit-bourgeois settings. This in itself made no great demands 
upon the resources or the resourcefulness of the producer. Speaking of the 
‘biirgerliche Normalzimmer’ favoured by Otto Brahm, Carl Hagemann 
writes: ‘Die bauten sich so ungefahr von selbst auf. Besondere Inszenierungs- 
ideen brauchten dazu jedenfalls nicht ausgeheckt werden.’ 

It is the furnishings, such as carpets and table cloths, and especially orna- 
ments which differ from play to play — though here, too, a certain stock-in- 
trade, such as the canary cage in town settings, quickly established itself. 
Here one observes a general tendency to see a play and its settings not from 
the position of the spectator, but as it were from within or immediately in 
front of the missing ‘fourth wall’ (the only obvious concession to non- 
realism). We are meant to notice the carpeting on the floor in Meister Oelze, 
but at the same time to be aware of the ceiling, “whitewashed and darkened 
by smoke’. Similarly, the low ceiling in the first act of Vor Sonnenaufgang 
is expressly intended to contrast with the carpets, whose superior quality 
would be best appreciated from the circle, where the other would be scarcely 
visible! The texture of the table cloth in Halbe’s Mutter Erde (II), with its 
respectable old-fashioned milieu, is of velvet and the wall-paper ‘gold- 
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gemustert’, whilst in the petit-bourgeois parlour of the Dreissizers in Die 
Weber it is ‘bleigrau, gradlinig kleingebliimt’. Vases are carefully and 
significantly chosen, again with a view to the particular social status of the 
owners: in Halbe’s Haus Rosenhagen they are of Delft porcelain, whereas in 
the humbler abode of Meister Oelze they are made of glass. Sometimes the 
objects bear a local stamp, such as the oak cupboard ‘im Danziger Barockstil’ 

in Halbe’s Der Strom (I) or the ‘alte, bunte, schlesische Stiicke’ in Fuhrmann 
Henschel. The more unusual or individual the milieu, the greater was felt to 
be the necessity for detailed instructions. Thus Hauptmann in particular, 

following Ludwig's lead in Der Erbforster, gives accurate descriptions, based 
on careful observation, of the equipment belonging to various trades. This 
is the case in the little-known rural working-class settings of Silesian weavers 
or coachmen, whereas a typical middle-class milieu like that of Michael 
Kramer required no specific instructions.* Pictures became another favourite 
means of revealing something of the inhabitants’ social as well as intellectual 
standing, such as the ‘grell getiinchte Heiligenbilder in the weavers’ cottage 
(Die Weber Il) which contrast visibly with the ‘schlechte Bilder in Gold- 
rahmen’ adorning the walls of the nouveau riche Dreissiger family. Suder- 
mann in Heimat, being concerned primarily with the antiquated quality of 
his middle-class milieu, prescribes ‘Stahlstiche biblischen und _patriarchali- 
schen Inhalts in schmalen rostigen Goldrahmen, Photographien militirische 
Gruppen darstellend’ as well as a bust of the old Emperor Wilhelm. The 
extent and arrangement of the objects is often intended to be significant. 
Whereas in the living-room of Meister Oelze we are confronted with a welter 
of photographs, silhouettes, mirror, “Erntekranz’, plants, vases, books, 
stuffed birds, etc., in that of the Selickes the family portraits are arranged 
symmetrically in a semi-circle. In Freie Liebe the walls in the tastefully 
furnished drawing-room are expressly stated not to be too ornately covered, 

and in another play by Halbe, Die Heimatlosen (I), the photographs arranged 
fan-shape fashion as well as other details are meant to suggest ‘die weibliche 
Hand der Bewohnerin’. 

All objects surrounding dramatic characters were intended to be charged 
with self-apparent significance. This went further than merely reflecting 
the characters’ mentality and status as revealed in the course of the drama. 
The setting often becomes an integral part of the exposition by telescoping 
visually developments prior to the action, which may cover many years if 
not decades. The prototype of such a technique is to be found in the first 
act of Vor Sonnenaufgang, where the smallness of the poorly furnished room 
contrasts sharply with the expensive carpets. Hauptmann expresses this 
contrast in the formula: “Moderner Luxus auf bauerische Diirftigkeit ge- 
pfropt.. From the moment the curtain goes up he reveals to the observant 
spectator by visual means the milieu of a family which has become what it is, 
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and which has but recently changed its peasant status for a life of luxury. A 
similar effect is aimed at in the set prescribed for the Dreissiger household in 
Die Weber. As usual, it is Halbe who is the most subtle and exacting in this 
respect: the furniture in Mutter Erde is to be solid and in the style of the 1820s 
and ’30s, but since the action in fact takes place some 65 years later, this 
‘Vorvaterprunk’ must show signs of being faded. In Eisgang, again, the over- 
lapping of the generations is emphasized when, after a description of the 
heavy oak furniture, the darkened walls and the woodcuts on the walls, the 
author states: ‘Mischung von Moderparftim und Modernitiat’ (I) (though the 
way in which the modern aspects are to be realized is not specified). 

Side by side with this one finds the most obvious excesses of Naturalist 
technique, which merely defeat their own object. Arno Holz wanted to 
‘discover the microscope for literature’, but he failed to consider that, in 
terms of the theatre, this would necessitate the use of exceedingly powerful 
opera glasses! How otherwise could he expect his audience to know that the 
two ‘small’ tarnished plaster statuettes in Die Familie Selicke represent Goethe 
and Schiller (for old Selicke prides himself on being an ‘educated’ man) and 
that the steel engraving is of Lotte ‘cutting bread and butter’? Similar feats of 
vision are required by Hauptmann — one thinks, for example, of the pictures 
in Einsame Menschen of theologians and scholars, including Darwin and 
Haeckel — or by Max Halbe who, in Jugend, would draw the spectator’s 
attention to a book-case containing ‘theological and historical writings’. 
This apparent disregard for the physical limitations of stage presentation is in 
line with the Naturalists’ minute descriptions of their characters’ outward 
appearance. The smaller details of both features and costume may escape the 
spectator, but they are an integral part of the palpable reality on which the 
conception and execution of the whole is based. They seem to exist for the 
benefit of the actors rather than that of the audience; the sensuous impressions 
emanating from the smallest details — even the wine and the oysters in early 
performances of Vor Sonnenaufgang are said to have been real! — enhance 
the feeling of reality and help to establish complete and convincing 
personalities. 

This striving for concreteness was extended to the “Biihnenraum’ as a 
whole. Here again the Naturalists made use of the pioneering work done by 
the Meiningers. For a narrow restricted setting the sides of the room were 
brought closer together and a low ceiling was introduced. The walls them- 
selves had to be solid and no longer of flimsy papier maché and canvas. 
Hauptmann went further than anyone in this: thus in Die Weber (1) floors and 
walls must be seen to shake with the vibration of the looms, and in Fuhrmann 
Henschel (Il) the very windows must rattle. Moreover, each set was itself seen 
as part of a wider locality. Here a greatly extended use of windows and doors 
was made. Mostly the view beyond is of a regional landscape, as that outside 
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the verandah in Einsame Menschen of garden, lake and Miiggelberge, or the 
many East German landscapes in the work of Max Halbe. Despite the general 
preoccupation with urban life during this period, views of streets are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Often set in tenements, the assumption seems to 
have been that the rooms are too high up to reveal anything but bare sky — 
viz. Hirschfeld’s stage direction for Act II of Die Miitter: ‘In der Hinterwand 
ein offenes Fenster, welches nur blauen Morgenhimmel im Rahmen zeigt. 
Die Wohnung liegt im 4. Stock.’ In some instances, on the other hand, we 
are given a glimpse into other parts of the building in which the scene is laid. 
The door in Die Weber (V) leading into the ‘Haus’ reveals a stone floor, some 
old decorations and a dilapidated wooden staircase (“hinauf zur Dachwoh- 
nung’) as well as another work room at the back. In Fuhrmann Henschel the 
view of the passage and of the glass door with a wooden staircase behind it 
helps to give an idea of the ramifications of the large inn (as George says, 
‘Hier kann sich ja doch kein Ferd zurecht finden in dem Kasten . . . hier muss 
man ja immer 'n Gebirgsftihrer mitnehmen’ (II). In some cases these vistas are 
later seen at close quarters, in others they absolve the dramatist from giving 
more than an impression. Thus in Fulda’s Das Verlorene Paradies (1893) the 
heroine opens a sliding door into the factory through which the audience is 
supposed to hear the noise of machines, but sees no more than the upper part 
of the work room (‘Aber, mein Gott’, she exclaims, ‘— wie kénnen es denn 
die Menschen aushalten in diesem Hdllenspektakel’, and to add to the 
realistic effect: “O — das ist aber eine schlechte Luft’). 

Schiller, in a fit of naturalistic abandon, makes his Hofmarschall von 
Kalb exude a whiff of perfume across the footlights into the stalls. The 
Naturalists, without so drastically breaking down the barriers between stage 
and auditorium, endeavoured to create sensuous atmosphere from the 
inanimate objects which constitute a particular milieu. Magda’s remark in 
Sudermann’s Heimat about the fustiness of her old home which smells of 
‘lavender, tobacco and stomach drops’, is a somewhat crude example. But, 
side by side with the preoccupation with authenticity of detail, there was a 
general concern for the overall atmosphere evoked by the material stage set. 
Indeed, it is interesting to note that people best acquainted with the theatre 
during this period tended to play down the former and concentrate upon 
the latter. Paul Schlenther, in the early days of the Freie Biihne, pointed out 
that in a production such as Tolstoi's Macht der Finsternis the specifically 
Russian was more important than authentic hair styles and drinking vessels.'° 
Otto Brahm himself is said to have paid little attention to the outward 
trappings of stage décor, keeping it as simple and general as possible. “Der 
beste Regisseur des Wortes’, he has been called, ‘aber ein haushilterischer 
Schilderer des szenischen Bildes.’*! But another critic could write of one 
of his productions: 
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Auch was die Dekoration betraf, so war sie nicht in gestelltem Sinne natura- 
listisch. Nicht die Mébel wie aus einem Mébelmagazin zusammen gestellt, 
sondern unaufdringlich. Mébel, die Schicksal eingesogen haben. Stiihle, 
Tische und Schrinke, die nicht unbeteiligt dastehen, sondern ihr Teil tragen 
an dem, was zwischen ihnen, auf ihnen, um sie herum passiert.?* 


This ‘zwischen’, ‘auf’ and ‘um’ was of paramount importance to all 
Naturalist dramatists of any artistic merit. They were as much concerned 
with ‘Stimmung’ as any other German writers, though they stretched 
dramatic technique to the utmost in trying to distil it from the very set itself. 


Das Biihnenbild [declares one writer on the film], und der reale Biihnenraum 
kénnen nie Trager der raumlichen Atmosphire sein. Nicht das Biihnenbild 


schafft die Atmosphire, sondern die Atmosphire schafft das Biihnenbild.* 


Both Hauptmann and Halbe attempted the seemingly impossible, notably at 
the opening of an act when no word has yet been spoken. Thus when, in the 
second act of Vor Sonnenaufgang, the author depicts a “dewy orchard’ bathed 
‘in solemn morning stillness’, he is trying, for reasons which go beyond the 
exigencies of the plot or of the social milieu, to evoke an atmosphere directly 
through the optical impact of the actual scene, accurately and at the same 
time imaginatively observed. The indoor as well as the outdoor settings in 
Halbe’s work provide further examples. The total impression, as the 
curtain rises on the first act of Mutter Erde, is to be ‘licht und freundlich, doch 
ernsthaft und ein wenig gedriickt durch die niedrige Decke’. One is reminded 
of Thérése Raquin, where the living-room, so exactly described by Zola, is to 
create in its over-all effect, ‘une grande paix, une grande douceur bourgeoise’. 

Such instances, often described as epic, already anticipate the film. More 
essentially dramatic are those rare instances in the work of Hauptmann when 
the whole set as it were participates at a significant point in the dramatic 
action. In Vor Sonnenanfgang, at the height of emotional tension, when Loth 
has said goodbye to Helene and is about to leave, Hauptmann makes him 
hesitate for a moment, turn back and take in silently with his eyes once 
again the whole room, with which he has become so familiar and in which 
he must abandon her. Again, in Das Friedensfest, Wilhelm, who has already 
referred more than once to the peculiar atmosphere exerted upon him by his 
parental home and who has at last found someone who may lift him out of 
it, stands still and lets his gaze wander round the cheerless hall, saying: “In 
diesen eciskalten Mauern . .. wie Friihlingszauber ist das!’ Clearly, it is the 
spirit of the whole drama which gives significance to the episode; neverthe- 
less, for one brief moment the external set, underlined by gesture, speaks 
for itself, and the ‘Um und Mit’ is allowed to weave its spell. 

However, such sublimated naturalism is rare, and more rarely achieved. 
Mostly Naturalist dramatists content themselves with a kind of lyrical 
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‘Stimmung’ shed over the objects by mechanical means of lighting, rather 
than emanating from them — like the “dimmrige Herbstnachmittagslicht’ 
interrupted by occasional “fliichtige Sonnenblicke’ which pervade the scene 
in Meister Oelze. This method is adequately suited to a dramatic technique 
which emphasizes the ‘Nebeneinander’ of concrete objects. The cumulative 
evocation of atmosphere inherent in the set as a whole requires greater 
detachment on the part of the dramatist from the paraphernalia of stage 
décor than most Naturalists, preoccupied with creating an illusion of full 
reality, were able to concede. They acted, as Paul Schlenther has pointed 
out,'* as though the stage differed in no wise from an ordinary living-room, 
ignoring the fact that through the space of the missing fourth wall a light is 
shed which places the objects in the room in a different perspective, causing 
them to assume proportions, both qualitatively and quantitatively, which 
differ from those of reality. It has been seen how the use of the ‘close-up’ 
technique failed to take sufficient account of the physical limitations of the 
theatre and resulted in a blurring of the general impression rather than an 
intensification of detail. 

The careful selection of the ingredients for each set was aimed at endowing 
them with a kind of superior significance in relation to the characters over 
and above the strictly utilitarian purpose. Nevertheless their function is a 
very immediate and concrete one, which reflects, but rarely transcends the 
reality of a given milieu. When Laube, in his production of Des Meeres und 
der Liebe Wellen, erected a flight of steps upon the space in front of Hero’s 
temple, it was meant to symbolize the mounting longing of her soul for her 
lover. No such flights of fancy are granted to the producer of Naturalist 
drama. Here a staircase is a staircase, leading the imagination little higher 
than the floor above. Any special features it may possess are characteristic 
of the actual milieu itself, devoid of any symbolic significance. An expression- 
istic production endeavouring to liberate the objects ‘from the muffled 
restraint of a false reality’** would be entirely misplaced. When Max Rein- 
hardt in 1907 gave the Christmas tree in Das Friedensfest a stunted shape to 
symbolize the ‘disunity’ of the Scholz family, it can scarcely have had the 
desired effect. 

Naturalist technique imposes its own limitations. Admirably suited to the 
Milieudrama, its disdain for all but the empirically comprehensible soon 
proved an intolerable restraint. In his Hannele of 1894 Hauptmann was 
faced with the problem of how to depict the supernatural in a sordidly 
realistic setting; he solved it by reducing stage properties toa minimum. One 
by one the other Naturalist dramatists — Holz, Schlaf, Halbe — followed suit, 
as levels of existence other than the material one began once again to be 
recognized. But long after Naturalism as such had been superseded, Natural- 
ist stage technique made its influence felt. Max Reinhardt himself took it as 
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his starting point. As has been said, ‘it was naturalism which influenced his 
development, sharpening his sense for reality, yet simultaneously creating in 
him a longing for an art more fanciful’.'* Generally speaking, it has bridged 
the gulf between theatre and drama in Germany, established the importance 
of the visual element and shown once and for all the dramatic possibilities as 
well as the limitations of realistic stage settings. 
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SCHILLER AND THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
BY WILLIAM F. MAINLAND 


From the vast untidy slag in Schiller’s early plays little phrases emerge which 
confide to us some secret of a great mind in the making: 


... da steh ich am Rand eines entsetzlichen Lebens und erfahre nun mit 
Zahnklappern und Heulen, das zwei Menschen, wie ich, den 
ganzen Bau der sittlichen Welt zu Grund richten 
wiirden... (Die Rauber, V, 2); 

Ein Diadem erkampfen ist gross. Es wegwerfen ist gdttlich (Fiesco 
II, 19). 


After the laboured convention of Princess Eboli’s song and the protracted 
calf-diplomacy of Don Carlos (II, 8), we hear the adroit and moving argu- 
ments of the Marquis Posa (III, ro): 


. .. Da Sie den Menschen 
Zu Ihrem Saitenspiel herunterstiirzten, 
Wer teilt mit Ihnen Harmonie? . . . 


his ardent petition: 


Ein Federzug von dieser Hand und neu 
Erschaffen wird die Erde. Geben Sie 
Gedankenfreiheit! 


and above all, the challenge of his confession: 
... Das Jahrhundert 


Ist meinem Ideal nicht reif. Ich lebe 
Ein Biirger derer, welche kommen werden. 


Such words came from the heart of the still youthful Schiller, even before 
the circumstances of his life enjoined a more intense study of history, and 
before the artist's conscience demanded tribute of him to the “Géttin Kritik’. 
When these things had happened to him and, in the world outside, a great 
change in the social order had begun, Schiller thought long and deeply on 
the organization of life in the modern age. He became more broadly and 
responsibly persuaded of the function of art and more keenly perceptive of 
the general forms of behaviour from which meaning may be read into 
particular actions. 

With a mind thus amply equipped and exercised, Schiller returned to the 
historical age from which he had drawn Fiesco and Posa. He thought about 
the great figures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries whose destiny 
had stirred his imagination without, however, guiding him to an interpreta- 
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tion of their troubles. It was the period of the Troubles in Russia, following 
upon the death of Ivan the Terrible, that was to recall the figure of Fiesco and 
then to replace it by a character involved in weightier action and more 
dolorous suffering than the nocturnal escapade in the streets of Genoa. In 
Demetrius the peevish vacillation of the Storm and Stress boy gave way to the 
heavy tragedy of a man driven from deed to deed in the unbroken conse- 
quence of an original illusion. Not only had Schiller by this time passed 
through the fire of dramatic contention by the composition of Wallenstein; 
Europe had been shaken by a revolution and by a Terror which had called in 
question the entire inheritance of kingship. From these dire events and from 
the new temper of his mind Schiller drew in his last days the strength and the 
inspiration to create a great dramatic satire in which a Muscovite usurper of 
the seventeenth century became a man of destiny for Schiller’s time and for 
ours. 

In the sixteenth century, the age of Philip and Carlos and Posa, two 
queens were in deadly strife over the question of the inherited right to rule — 
Elizabeth of England and her captive Mary Queen of Scots. The inherent 
tragedy of that melancholy chapter in our history was known to Schiller 
when he wrote Don Carlos; but, like the tragedy of Demetrius, it had to 
await mature events and the ripening of Schiller’s own power, as an artist, to 
show episodes in their grand and convincing connection. The structure of 
Don Carlos was confused and weakened by the religious bias of Schiller’s 
mind in the years of its composition. Maria Stuart owes some of its greatness 
to his later freedom from this bias. But the character who was most elabor- 
ately articulate among the theatrical throng of demi-personalities in the early 
play was destined to grow in Schiller’s thoughts and to re-appear in the 
mature historical tragedy of 1800. 

It is not, I think, to the later youthful heroes that we must look for the 
figure who replaces Posa — not to Max or to Melchthal and certainly not to 
Mortimer. It is in Elisabeth’s agéd counsellor, the Earl of Shrewsbury, that 
the message of Posa and his intrepid devotion to an ideal reappear. Both 
are brave men, accepting the Horatian challenge with which Schiller tried 
to stir his contemporaries: sapere aude. Their courage is necessarily varied in 
complexion: Posa in youthful dedication is ready to sacrifice the promise of 
an illustrious career; Shrewsbury, nearing the end of his life, risks death on a 
loyal impulse to save his Queen, and invites rebuke with an old man’s fear- 
less habit of speaking his mind with slight regard for diplomacy. Such 
people as Posa and Shrewsbury we habitually call idealists. This does not 
imply that they fall a prey to the ‘ Uberspannung’ which so readily besets the 
idealist. Schiller knew this risk, and in his early years, preoccupied with the 
clumsy notion of ‘der ganze Kerl’, went to excessive lengths to counter- 
balance all that might appear unpractical in his youthful heroes. Fiesco is a 
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| man of quick cunning, who boasts of his deeds to the painter. Schiller may, 


with the same purpose and in all sincerity, have devised the atrocious com- 
plicity of Posa in the designs of Soliman (V, 8). One would prefer to think 
of this as a clever invention of Alba and so to let those papers said to have 
been held by the Carthusian monk join the imposing series of forged, alleged, 
and altered documents, from the letter read by Franz Moor (Die Rauber, I, 1) 
down to the deed of possession produced by the Abbot of Einsiedeln in 
Stauffacher’s history-lesson (Wilhelm Tell, 11, 2). Documents can usually be 
discovered, especially if they are needed to confound the idealist. We accept 
Posa as a clever man without having to imagine him saying to himself: ‘I 
will try the doctrine of brotherly love, and if that fails, I have a plan for 
treason all worked out.’ Shrewsbury is clearly shown as the counsellor who 
can argue skilfully and whose wisdom is rooted in experience. But we are 
concerned not with the roots alone. The strength to resist evil and to inspire 
others is drawn by Posa and by Shrewsbury from a vision beyond the limits 
of the society in which they live. Posa says: “Das Jahrhundert ist meinem 
Ideal nicht reif’ and Shrewsbury: “Dies heut’ge England ist das kiinft’ge 
nicht.’ Posa claims freedom for others and will not give up his own to serve 
monarchy; the reason he gives is the reason of an idealist: 


Mich wahlen Sie nicht, Sire, Gliickseligkeit, 
Die Sie uns pragen, auszustreun. Ich muss 
Mich weigern, diese Stempel auszugeben. 


(Don Carlos, Ill, 10) 


Shrewsbury relinquishes the seal of office because he is not pliable enough to 
sanction the evils of expediency: 


... diese grade Hand, sie ist zu starr, 
Um deine neuen Taten zu versiegeln. 
(Maria Stuart, V, 15) 


Refusal to be caught in the net of compromise marks the characters of Posa 
and of Shrewsbury. The positive belief which they both hold is even more 
impressive. For they maintain that man can swiftly assert his will, cancelling 
the evil done, and dispelling at once the gloomy illusions of privilege and 
compulsion: 

Ein Federzug von dieser Hand und neu 


Erschaffen wird die Erde... 
(Don Carlos, Ill, 10); 


Schnell wirst du die Notwendigkeit verschwinden 
Und Recht in Unrecht sich verwandeln sehn . . . 
(Maria Stuart, Il, 3). 


The sudden assurance that man has this power can be very stimulating to the 
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private and the public conscience. We even invite the exhortation of the 
idealist. Elisabeth asks Shrewsbury, explicitly, for the charitable counsel 
which she has learned to expect of him. Philip urges Posa to go on preaching 
his heretical humanitarianism, not because he wants to snare him, but because 
he is moved by Posa’s words: “Bei Gott, er greift in meine Seele!’ (Don 
Carlos, Ill, 10). But we soon recognize that the dialogues of Philip and the 
Marquis, of Elisabeth and Shrewsbury, are not political. At some point it is 
discovered that the observations of the idealist are not relevant to the immedi- 
ate problem. We know the world which welcomes the message of the ideal- 
ist and then, with impotent regret or cold derision, casts him aside. It is the 
world presented to us by the daily press: the report of an act of good will 
between nations is matched in an adjacent column by the text of some 
acrimonious political speech which sows yet another mine beneath our 
hopes of peace: the fleeting ideal falls “der rauhen Wirklichkeit zum Raube’. 
In supposing that contention and mistrust are strength and vigilance we 
make them so. The idealist may suffer personal discredit. Shrewsbury, 
pleading for Maria, is suspected of falling a prey to her charms. Posa, 
pleading for a truth not subject to official sanction, is called a Protestant. 
Schiller saw how faction, among both innovators and upholders of tradition, 
could thwart the idealist. We catch glimpses of this in the early plays — in 
Die Rauber and in Fiesco. But it is to the plays written after 1789 that we 
must look for his most weighty and concise analysis of modern society in its 
angry struggle to survive. 

Aware of corrupt tradition, Schiller observed the inevitable emergence of 
the individual (Wallenstein), whose megalomaniac designs are thwarted by 
the dead hand of “das ewig Gestrige’. Profoundly disturbed by events in 
France he conjured up in one of the most impressive stanzas of Die Glocke 
an image of the “Wut der Neuerung’ more convincing than the heavily 
stylized picture in Fiesco or the confused reports in Don Carlos: 


Weh denen, die dem Ewigblinden 

Des Lichtes Himmelsfackel leihn! 

Sie strahlt ihm nicht, sie kann nur ziinden 
Und Aschert Stadt’ und Lander ein. 


Without any help from Leisewitz he knew now what ‘der Mensch in seinem 
Wahn’ could do. What is more valuable than this knowledge (which all of 
us now share) — is that he was able, without frenzy, to present the substance 
of frenzy. But the year of the completion of Die Glocke was also a year of 
great personal distress to Schiller: “Dieser Winter wird uns lange im Anden- 
ken bleiben, ftirchte ich.’ 


Ach, die Gattin ist’s, die teuere, 
Ach! es ist die treue Mutter, 
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Die der schwarze Fiirst der Schatten 
Wegfiihrt aus dem Arm des Gatten — 


These lines seem now like a foreboding of the heavy anxiety which was to 
befall the Schiller household in the late autumn of 1799 when Lotte was 
stricken with fever. In a letter to Goethe dated October 25th we read: ‘Ihre 
Phantasien gehen mir durchs Herz und unterhalten eine ewige Unruhe.’ In 
these days and sleepless nights Schiller was at work on the drama of Maria 
Stuart. Threatened by renewed attack of his own illness, he had become 
familiar with the imminence of death, had had to accustom himself to the 
thought that, with many plans still unfulfilled, he might not reach his fiftieth 
year. By the ceaseless vigilance of self-discipline and the great virtue of 
‘Beschaftigung’ he was able to continue, as long as life was in him, in the 
strength of a faith which proclaimed: “Das Leben ist der Giiter héchstes 
nicht.’ 

In such words as these, and many times, Schiller makes known his victory, 
or rather a whole succession of victories, over life’s chief enemy — fear. 
Let us try not to misunderstand what that means. We may say to ourselves 
or to others: Ignore fear. But that is a deceptive trick, and though it may 
sometimes work with us, it is certainly not one which the tragic dramatist 
can play. He is an illusionist of a different order; his business is with fear. If 
he overcomes its confusion and its stifling silences in his own life, he gives it 
voice and order in the drama he creates. 

Of all the forces hostile to man as individual and to man in society, it is 
with fear, its sad victory and its glorious defeat, that Maria Stuart is princip- 
ally concerned. The poignant insistence in Posa’s words to the King: 


... Das Rauschen eines Blattes 
Erschreckt den Herrn der Christenheit . . . 


is expanded in the record of Elisabeth’s tortured policy and in the sorrowing 
hours of Maria. In the tragedy of the two Queens we move through almost 
the entire range of human fears. Both women are afraid of clandestine 
attack; nor is this fear ungrounded, for both are threatened with assassin- 
ation. The mind of each is distraught in picturing the consequences of her 
Own actions, past or imminent. Maria has found no freedom from the evil 
of her concurrence: ‘Ich liess die Tat geschehn.’ Elisabeth knows that Maria’s 
death or Maria's survival would be alike a menace to her own tranquillity: 
‘Ist es geschehen? Ist es nicht? — Mir graut vor beidem.’ She shrinks from 
the responsibility of decision and of her own authority which enjoins 
decision. Longing to be freed from the burden of office she is reproached by 
Burleigh who is dismayed by her ‘unkGnigliche Worte’. Her duty is to 
maintain the strength and the order which alone can give temporal security 
to the system of government which her reign has inaugurated. The risk of 
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violating justice, no less than the threat of renewed internecine struggle, 
spreads the contagion of fear. “In dem Schloss zu Fotheringhay sitzt die Ate 
dieses ew gen Kriegs’ — so Burleigh describes the captive who in apparent 
impotence is yet able by her scheming to bring disaster on the country. 
‘Nicht die Lebende hast du zu ftirchten. Zittre vor der Toten, der Enthaupte- 
ten!’ — this is Shrewsbury’s warning of the dread which follows deeds of 
tyranny. Such is the political dilemma in Elisabeth’s life. 

Before she and her ministers were confronted by the problem of Maria's 
fate she was able to maintain a form of justice. For the solving of this new 
problem there is no form of justice: ‘Du kannst das Urteil iiber die nicht 
sprechen, die dir nicht untertinig ist’ (Shrewsbury in II, 3). There will al- 
ways be misgivings, somewhere, about measures devised to deal with a new 
case, to invent a guilt in terms which give might a semblance of right. In her 
argument with Burleigh (I, 7) Maria says: 


Ich zweifle nicht, dass ein Gesetz, ausdriicklich 
Auf mich gemacht, verfasst, mich zu verderben, 
Sich gegen mich wird brauchen lassen . . . 


Schiller, reading in Robertson's History of Scotland the text of the statute of 
1585 (which he summarized in Burleigh’s words) will have noted the com- 
ment: “This act was plainly levelled at the queen of Scots . .. it is no easy 
matter to reconcile it with the general principles of justice and humanity’ 
(see ed. 1851, II, 176). This is an appropriate observation from the philo- 
sopher-historian. But the tragic dramatist is not concerned with the ease or 
difficulty of reconciling, in theory, a deed with a principle. His concern is 
with the impossibilities which mankind encounters on the common human 

lane of practice. The risk is that passion will usurp control; yielding to what 
Schiller called “wirkliche menschliche Natur’ Elisabeth abandons Maria to 
her death. 

But there is another plane — that of ‘wahre menschliche Natur’ — on 
which men may think and act. The transition to it may be accomplished in a 
moment of silence. Before the Cathedral of Rheims Johanna has no answer to 
her father’s rebuke. But she finds resolution to guide her through the days 
of earthly life which still remain: 


... dieser Sturm in der Natur, 

... War mein Freund, 

Er hat die Welt gereinigt und auch mich. 

In mir ist Friede. ( Jungfrau von Orleans, V, 4). 


As Melvil offers Maria the chalice, she perceives that her defence has been 
precariously rooted in a false distinction. She has not accepted the meaning 
of the priest's admonition: 
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Du hast vielleicht mit list’gem Doppelsinn 
Das W ort vermieden, das dich schuldig macht, 


Obgleich der Wille das Verbrechen teilte. 
(Maria Stuart, V, 7). 


She frankly admits that she has petitioned all the princes to set her free, yet 
does not perceive that the variety of their efforts may entail attempts upon 
the life of her rival — that such attempts may depend upon her will in the 
same way as the murder of Darnley. Graver than this ignorance is the stub- 
born temper of her words. In readiness to receive the consecrated wafer, her 
lips utter the phrase ‘meine Feindin’. Devoutly she says: “Gott wiirdigt mich 
... die friihe schwere Blutschuld abzubiissen’. But she still speaks of her 
death as ‘unverdient’. It is unmerited because, as she has argued, no judicial 
authority in England is competent to judge her. But a moment later such 
thoughts become utterly irrelevant. Equally irrelevant is Melvil’s charitable 
thought that she hesitates to accept the chalice because in common practice 
the laity may take communion only in one kind. Maria hesitates because, 
before she can receive absolution, she has to leave the confines of litigation, 
of passion, of hatred. Only after the silence can she say: ‘Meinen Hass und 


meine Liebe hab’ ich Gott geopfert’. For Maria the transition is the way of 
hallowed death. 


Mit einem mal, schnell augenblicklich muss 
Der Tausch geschehen zwischen Zeitlichem 
Und Ewigem ... (Maria Stuart, V, 2). 


The other way, as swift and as complete, is the change of heart which 
prepares a new mode of life itself. This is the way enjoined by Shrewsbury: 


Sobald du willst, in jedem Augenblick 
Kannst du erproben, dass dein Wille frei ist. 


By a single exertion of the will, and in each reiteration, man may prove that 
the will itself is free. Then all the old notions of outer compulsion are, as 
dark illusions, put to flight. Reminding Elisabeth of her former seclusion, 
Shrewsbury tries to guide her so that she may find in herself a majesty more 
enduring than that which she discovered in the years at Woodstock. He 
would foster in her mind the thought of uberrima fides; beyond the narrow 
distinctions of the world in which she now moves he appeals to lex aeterna. 
But this world into which she has trespassed, in which she sees herself as 
‘Gauklerin’, parading popular affection but fettered by the “Sklaverei des 
Volksdiensts’, is hostile to such guidance. It is the world of the ‘new prince’. 

The weighty and wayward tradition accumulated by hatred and admir- 
ation around the name of the Florentine historian helps to shape the tragedy 
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of Elisabeth in Schiller’s hands. After an early, and unduly neglected attempt 
to characterize the ‘new prince’ in the Geisterseher, Schiller moved forward 
to his tragedy of the late Renaissance in England and made of it a serious 
satire on the tradition of Macchiavelli. In the text of Macchiavelli’s essay we 
may find the pattern of Elisabeth’s histrionic behaviour: 


Therefore there is no necessity for a Prince to be endued with all above 
written qualities, but it behooveth well that he seem to be so; or rather I will 
boldly say this, that having these qualities, and alwaies regulating himself by 
them, they are hurtfull; but seeming to have them, they are advantageous; as 
to seem pittiful, faithful, mild, religious, and of integrity, and indeed to be so, 
provided withall thou beest of such a composition, that if need require to use 
the contrary, thou canst, and knowest how to apply thyself thereto. 


(transl. Dacres, ed. 1663, p. 77) 


To be of such disposition as to accept this as rule may prevent all tragic 
visitation. But we have evidence enough that Schiller’s Elisabeth has neither 
the cold indifference which renders easy the semblance of control, nor the 
assurance of a form of behaviour such as will guarantee the successful follow- 
ing of the Macchiavellian injunction. Her promise to bemoan the death of 
Maria is the over-assurance of the novice hardening her heart according to 
precept. Schiller may have remembered from Hume's History of England 
that ‘after her grief was able to find vent, it burst out into loud wailings and 
lamentation’ (see ed. 1818, VI, p. 230). But the tears which his Elisabeth 
weeps when she reads Maria’s letter, however complex their origin, are tears 
of impulse, and bring her ‘menschlich naher’. Elisabeth’s training and the 
circumstances of her reign are by no means entirely of the Macchiavellian 
order. In her new régime men hope to find mastery by the light of con- 
science and by a responsible parliament (I, 2). Between this and the Mac- 
chiavellian tradition lies potential conflict. In such conflict Elisabeth herself 
is tragically engaged. 

To the Macchiavellian tradition belongs fear. It is expedient that the new 
prince himself be feared. Has he ground for fear? Yes, for he cannot rest 
secure unless he ‘fly those things which make him odious or vile’. He must 
take a care ‘not to incurre contempt’ (op. cit. chap. x1x). “When ever he 
shall avoid this, he shall fully have plaid his part, and in the other disgraces he 
shall find no danger at all.’ This brief injunction has peculiar resonance in 
Schiller’s drama. It provides the motif of irony which, unsuspected, disrupts 
the elaborate schemes of Elisabeth’s most astute counsellor. Leicester, tem- 
porizing, advises the continuance of close guard upon Maria. She is not 
harmful, he says, for as a captive she is an object of contempt. Here he 
expresses the guiding principle of his life: “Verachtung ist der wahre Tod.’ 
But, as Maria bids farewell, he is left, to follow in imagination the horror of 
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each moment. Now he experiences the ultimate meaning of ‘Verachtung’, 
for in the agony of such a remorse as he has never known before, he 
comes to despise himself. 

To maintain popular esteem and to avoid being hated seem to Elisabeth 
to lie beyond her power: 


Mich immer trifft der Hass der Tat. Ich muss 
Sie eingestehn und kann den Schein nicht retten. 


There is indeed no solution to her problem on the plane of action to which 
personal jealousy and Macchiavellian prompting reduce her. Even before 
her encounter with Maria these two inimical forces are at work in a way 
which she can barely perceive. The dissembler’s art has been learnt by 
Mortimer, the selfish fanatic, whose aid she seeks; and he makes the false 
promise: ‘Die Hand will ich dir leihen’, adding: “Rette du den Namen wie 
du kannst.’ The ironical play upon fame, reputation, is carried through into 
the next scene, by the concluding line of Mortimer’s monologue: ‘Gefahr 
und Ruhm und auch der Preis sei mein!’ Clearly this is a different region of 
thought and feeling from that in which Shrewsbury moves. For him 
‘Ruhm’ is not an expedient, an outer show which conceals the iniquity of 
deeds done under politic compulsion. It is not a matter of saving face. 
The tragic conflict of meaning is apparent in the dialogue of II, 3, where, 
to Shrewsbury’s ‘Még’ es sein Gliick mit seinem Ruhme nicht erkaufen!’ 
Elisabeth replies: “Verhiite Gott, dass wir den Ruhm befleckten!’ If all else 
that Schiller had written were to be lost, these brave arguments on the 
meaning of reputation would claim a hearing for him in our century, where 
fear is dominant — dread of extinction and that more insidious fear that 
prestige may be lost and with it some trivial rights and our petty power to 
maintain them. The challenge of Shrewsbury’s words is not the maundering 
of senility; it is the rebuke of a far-sighted idealist in the face of power- 
politics, official conspiracy and closet-convention, and it is inspired by “der 
Gnade sanfte Regung’. All else seems in contrast a dark and pitiable negation. 

But with the conclusion of Maria Stuart Schiller did not take leave of the 
mingled themes of fear and reputation. In his next play there is a brief and 
curious resumption of them. Montgomery, loath to fight and pleading to be 
spared so that he may return to the idyll of his childhood life, dies without 
hope. On that same field we witness the death of another man, equally void 
of hope, yet defiant in his courage to the last. Many commentators on the 


Jungfrau von Orleans have been puzzled to identify the ‘schwarzer Ritter’. 


Was he the ghost of Talbot returning to torment Johanna? In the midst of 
such discussion few appear to have paid heed to another return — not of a 
figure, but of a name. There are two Talbots— one in Maria Stuart, the 
other in the Jungfrau von Orleans. We might dismiss this as negligible chance, 
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were it not that the plays of Schiller’s maturity show repetitions of words 
which we cannot afford to neglect. One of these words leads us to the 
strange connection between the two plays: “Gaukel’. Elisabeth is despised 
by Maria, and even despises herself, as a ‘“Gauklerin’. Can it be mere chance 
that Talbot (Jungfrau, Ill, 6), finding in Johanna’s victory the triumph of 
unreason, exclaims: “Doch solchem groben Gaukelspiel erliegen’: We are 
tempted to examine the remarkably Shakespearean eloquence of this scene, 
to discover how Schiller, in the manner of Shakespeare, reaches out beyond 
the drama of the moment to possess our minds with the thought of life’s 
wasted effort: 


Verflucht sei, wer sein Leben an das Grosse 
Und Wiird’ge wendet und bedachte Plane 

Mit weisem Geist entwirft! .. . 

Bald ist’s voriiber, und der Erde geb’ ich, 

Der ew gen Sonne die Atome wieder, 

Die sich zu Schmerz und Lust in mir gefiigt — 
Und von dem micht’gen Talbot, der die Welt 
Mit seinem Kriegsruhm fiillte, bleibt nichts iibrig, 
Als eine Handvoll leichten Staubs. — So geht 
Der Mensch zu Ende — und die einzige 
Ausbeute, die wir aus dem Kampf des Lebens 
Wegtragen, ist die Einsicht in das Nichts 

Und herzliche Verachtung alles dessen, 

Was uns erhaben schien und wiinschenswert. — 


But soon we find ourselves forgetting the presence of Lionel and listening to 
fragments of an uncanny dialogue. To the bleak admission of disillusion- 
ment and nihilism from Talbot the soldier responds the distant echo of the 
other Talbot's voice, Elisabeth’s agéd counsellor, “den am Grabesrand kein 
irdisch Hoffen mehr verfiihren kann’, tenderly pleading for a life declared 
forfeit — “dass ich die Aufgegebene beschiitze’. To transient fortune and the 
bubble reputation which have beguiled the life of the man who has planned 
a successful career, he opposes another kind of fame: ‘Még’ es sein Gliick 
mit seinem Ruhme nicht erkaufen! Mége Talbots Auge wenigstens ge- 
schlossen sein, wenn dies geschieht!’ Both have won the victory over fear. 
But more than that is needed: that the good in life should be held secure from 
the attack of scorn. To Elisabeth, reminding her of her early life, her 
counsellor says: 


... Friih lernte, 
Vom eitlen Weltgerausche nicht zerstreut, 
Dein Geist sich sammeln, denkend in sich gehn 


Und dieses Lebens wahre Giiter schitzen. 
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When he finds that the lesson of those days has failed, he cannot stay to 
share with her the ‘herzliche Verachtung alles dessen, was uns erhaben 
schien und wiinschenswert’ which darkens the soul of his namesake in 
the hour of death. Talbot the counsellor leaves the Court because, as he says: 
‘Ich habe deinen edleren Teil nicht retten kénnen.’ The contagion of fear 
has left the Queen. But with it has gone something of which the loss is 
irreparable disaster — life’s habit of reverence: 


... Du hast von nun an 
Nichts mehr zu fiirchten, brauchst nichts mehr zu achten. 








FONTANE AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
BY D. BarRLow 


‘Die Kerle sind unausstehlich und reizend zugleich.’* In this equivocal 
judgment on the Junkers of the Mark Fontane may be said to sum up his 
attitude to the German nobility at large. Contrary to popular belief he was 
no ingenuous worshipper of aristocratic traditions and ideals. Indeed his 
appreciation of the special problems arising from the increasingly anachron- 
istic survival of the nobility in nineteenth-century Germany was less naive 
than most critics have tended to imply. For side by side with a veneration for 
many of the more praiseworthy aspects of the nobleman’s way of life the 
discerning reader can detect in Fontane’s novels evidence of a profound 
conviction that the aristocracy has become decadent and effete, an anachron- 
ism in the modern world which may on occasion go so far as to threaten the 
security and internal stability of the state. 

An aurora of decadence frequently surrounds even those of Fontane’s 
characters who are in other respects highly idealized. Dubslav von Stechlin 
embodies all the more worthy features of the aristocratic outlook, being 
contrasted in his humanity and tolerance not only with his fanatical and 
prejudiced sister Adelheid but also with the selfish, narrow-minded Junkers 
who go to make up his neighbours. He sees his ideal of society in the 
patriarchal system, and the welfare of the Globsow factory-workers — “meine 
Globsower'’ as he calls them? — is a matter which he makes his own particular 
concern. Yet at the same time Fontane introduces into this novel a wealth 
of symbolism and allusion in order to suggest the essential decadence of 
Dubslav’sexistence. Thealoe-bush, for example, of which he is so proud, calls 
to mind the sickly civilization to which he belongs: outwardly magnificent, 
it is, like Prussian Junkerdom, withering away within, and its brilliance is no 
more than an illusion.* The theme of tottering Junkerdom is taken up again 
in the reference to the Prussian flag which flies over Dubslav’s belvedere and 
which threatens to disintegrate completely if a strip of red is sewn on to it.‘ 
His museum, which only the spiders ever visit,* points to a bygone era, and 
we are made to feel that Dubslav himself, like the relics exhibited there, 
belongs entirely to the past. The huge glass globe in the forecourt of his 
Schloss* and the two erratic blocks in the vicinity of the Stechlin-estate,’ all 
so ludicrously out of their natural place, emphasize the incongruous nature 
of his position, shipped high and dry as he is in a world where he must ever 
remain an anachronism. And finally the constant allusions to the era of 
rococo, whose decadent, grotesque atmosphere is epitomized in Prince 
Henry of Prussia with his perverted fondness for dead virgins,* draw atten- 
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tion to Dubslav’s efforts to cling sentimentally to the outworn ideals of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dubslav realizes that he and his class are doomed to extinction. The 
workers in the Globsow glass-factory seem to him to be preparing the way 
for a Generalweltanbrennung, a portent of the final overthrow of the old 
order which he believes to be inevitable: 


Ordnung und immer feste. Na, so lange ich hier sitze, so lange halt es noch. 
Aber freilich es kommen andre Tage." 


For notwithstanding his confident assertion that the position of the Junker 
has been strengthened in recent decades"? he feels in his heart that the days of 
anarchy are not far distant. His mistaking of a waiter for a government 
attaché and of a sacristan for a Konsistorialrat'? may well serve to indicate to 
him symbolically the extent to which disruption of the stable social hierarchy 
has spread: men appear to him no longer content to keep to their ordained 
station in life. The message of the Stechlinsee, emphasizing not only the new 
stirrings in men’s hearts but also the need for integration and co-operation 
amongst members of any society which is to flourish,* is lost on him, and 
he remains steadfastly rooted in the old order, out of touch with develop- 
ment and progress, parochial in his outlook, and obstinately convinced that 
no better way of life exists than the one he has always known. Nor is he 
willing to take any active measures which might prolong survival. His 
inertia can be seen, for example, in his amateurish efforts to play the politi- 
cian, for he never takes seriously his candidature in the election — a marked 
contrast is drawn in this respect between his activities and those of the Social 
Democrats** — and after the news of his defeat he and his supporters are more 
interested in banqueting than in ascertaining the causes of the Conservative 
débacle and planning a more effective campaign for the future.t* Dubsiav 
is equally loth to take any practical steps to mitigate his financial difficulties, 
and we gather that on more than one occasion total bankruptcy has been 
averted only through the generosity of his sister.1* His attitude of mind 
seems to be reflected in the anecdote of the Siamese princess whose lost 
virginity was restored to her by magical processes,*’ and in that of the 
beauty-specialist who guaranteed the restoration of eternal youthfulness,?* 
Like the characters in these stories he too trusts to miracles for salvation. 
Dubslav’s main reaction to the new political and social movements of his 
day is one of bewilderment. Pastor Lorenzen’s Christian Socialism signifies 
for him revolution and anarchy, the total negation of those Prussian quali- 
ties of order and discipline which he considers so essential to civilized 
society. ‘... Was revolutionar ist, das wackelt’ is the firm conviction in 
which he can never be shaken.’® He does, it is true, concede at one point 
that there may be an element of truth in Lorenzen’s teaching,*° and von 
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Czako is even brought to declare that he has about him a certain touch of 
Social Democracy.*! But in the end we are inclined to concur with von 
Rex’s cynical dismissal of Dubslav’s Socialism as ‘bloss Spielerei’.2* Modern 
ideas of freedom are incomprehensible to him. By social freedom he under- 
stands only the mechanical, classless society symbolized in Krippenstapel’s 
bees.** The Liberals with their demand for political freedom produce nothing 
but indifference in him.?* And his failure to appreciate the meaning of 
economic freedom becomes evident from his naive question to Lorenzen as to 
why the peasants never trouble to poach fieldfares.2* When Dubslav talks 
of freedom it is hard for us not to believe that he is really thinking of freedom 
for the Junker to live in his own way and to manage his estates unhampered 
by the restricting interference of Bismarckian bureaucracy. But that this 
conception of freedom may have to be sacrificed to a wider humanitarian 
ideal — the essence of Lorenzen’s teaching — is something which he proves 
unable to understand. Nor can he comprehend the fanatical faith of the 
younger generation in its newly found democratic ideals: the decision of the 
Russian pacifist to accept death rather than betray his principles strikes him 
as simply foolish.** 

It is in his inertia and his inability to appreciate both the true significance 
and the force of the reformative tendencies of his age that Dubslav’s deca- 
dence really lies. Throughout the novel we find scattered an abundance of 
allusions to the cataclysm which must inevitably befall those who, like 
Dubslav, are unwilling either to fight for survival or to adjust themselves 
to the requirements of a changing social order. Professor Cujacius’s references 
to Peter Cornelius’s tuba-player who makes his solemn call to judgment,?’ 
Adelheid’s assertion that the end of the world may well be at hand,?* 
Melusine’s reflections on an epoch when aristocrats were beheaded,?* and 
Fix’s demand for Umwertung which so startles the placid nuns of Kloster 
Wutz* are all made to suggest to us the impending doom of a class devoid of 
energy and lacking in adaptability. 

The elderly General von Poggenpuhl also tries to preserve what is best in 
the aristocratic tradition. Like Dubslav he believes firmly in the patriarchal 
ideal and is too broad-minded in his outlook to have much sympathy with 
modern class-prejudices.*! Yet he too displays the same utter indifference 
towards survival which is so marked in the case of Dubslav. Poverty has 
long been the curse of his branch of the family, but the thought of economiz- 
ing or of exploiting his estates on a capitalist basis in order to conserve and 
restore his dwindling resources never occurs to him. His own insolvency 
was remedied in the traditional manner of the aristocrat — by marriage to a 
wealthy widow on whom he seems to have depended ever since for the 
ordered management of his affairs. Indeed we are given the impression that 
the General not only considers financial matters beneath his dignity, but that 
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he even regards poverty as a virtue.*? Perhaps he feels, in common with so 
many noblemen of his time, that his straitened circumstances serve as a proof 
that he has been sufficiently conscious of the traditions of his class not to 
participate in the widespread speculation of the Griinderjahre. Or perhaps he 
is so much of an Augenblicksmensch that he is simply unable to give much 
thought to the future and the problems it may bring. Whatever the answer, 
his attitude towards the declining fortunes of his family is one of passive 
resignation. His heart is in the past, and he sees his ideal in G6tz von Ber- 
lichingen and the Quitzows,** men who fought for the Junker’s independ- 
ence from a centralizing autocracy. It seems to him that Bismarckian state- 
control, by its interference with the privileges of the land-owning class, has 
inaugurated an era of decline: 


... Wenn stille Tage sind, so wie jetzt, dann sticht uns wieder der Hafer und 
wir freuen uns der alten Zeiten, wo’s noch kein Kriegsministerium und keine 
blauen Briefe gab und wo man selber Krieg fiihrte. Man soll es wohl eigent- 
lich nicht sagen, und ich sag’ es auch nur so hin, aber eigentlich muss es damals 
noch hiibscher gewesen sein.** 


It may well be significant that the last word in Die Poggenpuhls is given 
indirectly to the Bartensteins, Jewish parvenus who, notwithstanding their 
unpleasantness, do yet possess the initiative and energy which are so lacking 
in the various members of the Poggenpuhl family. They, and not the 
Poggenpuhls, Fontane appears regretfully to concede, are to be a ruling force 
in the Germany of the future. 

General von Poggenpuhl’s sentimental regard for ‘the good old days’ 
does not satisfy all of Fontane’s elderly Junkers. Herr von Briest, for 
example, is not content with mere affection for the past, but consciously 
tries to live within it. His aim is to avoid the harsh exigencies of reality 
which threaten to impinge more and more upon his settled way of life, and 
he strives to shut his eyes to the changing order of things. Hence his deter- 
mination never to go beyond his ground or to enter into questions which 
may demand a decisive answer, an attitude summed up in his characteristic 
phrase: “Das ist ein zu weites Feld’. In an age which is beginning to require 
of men an increasing awareness of social obligations Briest seeks only 
freedom from worry and responsibility. 

Briest accepts the old order as something to which he has always been 
accustomed and which he is loth to see disappear. He never questions the 
justice of it. Graf Haldern, on the other hand, in Stine, professes outright 
scepticism of the aristocrat’s ancient right to a privileged position within the 
state and will even go so far as to suggest that in the course of time class- 
divisions may well disappear altogether and their place be taken by a system 
of universal equality.** Yet the count feels also that his own survival is so 
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intimately bound up with the preservation of the political and social status 
quo that he cannot bring himself to advocate openly the abolition of rights 
and privileges which at heart he believes to be fundamentally unjust. As he 
explains to his nephew, revolutionary ideals contain no promise for the 


Junker: 


‘Sei im Besitze, und du bist im Recht’ ist vorlaufig noch fiir uns geschrieben. 
Warum sich selbst um diesen Besitz bringen und auf eigene Kosten eine 
Zukunft heraufbeschwéren, von der vielleicht keiner profitiert, und wir 
gewiss nicht?** 


Notwithstanding his enlightened appreciation of his own privileged 
position the count’s outlook is in the end purely negative, and his realization 
of the injustice inherent in the old order of society does not result in any 
conflict of mind. It is otherwise with Graf Petéfy — a more sensitive and 
impressionable personality than the somewhat callous Haldern — who finds 
that the clash between the old and the new confronts him with a moral 
dilemma which he is too weak to solve. Petéfy had begun to look forward 
to a promising career in the Hungarian army when all his ambitions were 
suddenly thwarted by the events of 1848. With the outbreak of revolution 
he felt that as an officer and a nobleman he owed his loyalty to the Habs- 
burgs, whereas his fervent nationalism engendered natural sympathies with 
the insurgents. Opposed to the old, yet incapable morally of moving with 
the new order he therefore took the negative decision of resigning his 
commission.*? This amounted, in effect, to an evasion of responsibility, and 
ever since his retirement Petdfy’s one aim has been to escape the demands 
which life would make upon him. Hence his efforts to seek distraction in the 
fantasies and illusions of the theatre, and, when these fail him, in marriage 
to the actress Franziska who, so he believes, will provide him with the 
‘Zerstreuung, . . . Beschwichtigung, .. . Einlullung’ which he needs in his 
old age.** By retirement to his Schloss with Franziska he hopes to be able to 
recapture something of the tranquil, idyllic existence which was so rudely 
shattered for him by the revolution. Yet no amount of distraction can 
remove the cynicism which has become a permanent feature of his character 
and which is reflected in his rejection of all absolute values and in his con- 
stantly vacillating judgments.** Bewildered by the political upheavals of the 
nineteenth century and rendered “unstet und rastlos through his inability to 
reconcile his Liberal tendencies with his instinctive regard for feudal tradi- 
tion,** Petéfy seeks refuge in a world of make-believe which drives him first 
to disillusionment and then to suicide. He is a ‘problematische Natur’ 
caught between the irreconcilable forces of the age. 

The tendency towards disillusionment and cynicism which characterizes 
Petéfy is repeatedly to be observed amongst the older generation of nobility 
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in Fontane’s work. Baron Duquede (L’Adultera), von Biilow (Schach von 
Wuthenow), General Rossow (Cécile), Baron Osten (Irrungen, Wirrungen) 
and von Molchow (Der Stechlin) all feel the times to be out of joint and give 
vent to their sense of frustration by adopting towards the world the bearing 
of a disgruntled frondeur. Even those characters who have escaped the 
despondent effects of cynicism and risen sufficiently above the obsolete 
conventions of their age to be able to look down upon these with enligh- 
tened scorn are generally careful to distinguish sharply in their views between 
theory and practice. This is especially so where a controversial issue such as 
misalliance is involved. General Bamme, for instance, in Vor dem Sturm can 
endorse enthusiastically the marriage of Lewin von Vitzewitz to the daughter 
of a travelling showman, but admits that he might well speak differently if 
he had any sons of his own: only because he is the last member of his line 
does he feel able to watch the disintegration of the old order with such 
equanimity.‘! In Stine Baron ‘Papageno’ applauds the decision of his young 
friend Waldemar to marry a seamstress and so make a final break with ‘den 
ganzen Krimskrams’ of tradition, but he significantly qualifies his audacity 
by emphasizing that his advice in the matter is offered ‘nur so ganz unter 
uns.“ And Graf Haldern in the same novel advocates misalliance to his 
acquaintances in the hope that he may be able to boast even more vigorously 
of the unblemished purity of his own family-tree.** Other members of the 
older generation such as Graf Barby (Der Stechlin) and Graf Holk (Unwieder- 
bringlich) like to experience a feeling of superiority over their contemporaries 
by posing as the exponents of progressive political ideals. But Barby’s 
Liberalism, as von Czako is quick to see, is largely a mask worn to give 
himself an air,** whilst Holk’s true inclinations are brought out in his desire 
to return to the strict Ahnenprobe of medieval times for the purpose of 
assessing social rank.‘* Of course, not all Fontane’s elderly aristocrats are 
content to remain anchored thus within the past. Characters like Berndt 
von. Vitzewitz and Rittmeister von Hirschfeldt in Vor dem Sturm or Baron 
Arne in Unwiederbringlich are prepared to abandon the dead weight of 
tradition and move with the times. But against a few men of this calibre 
must be set a host of others like the decadent von Alten-Friesack, von 
Gnewkow and von der Nonne of Der Stechlin or the intolerant von Borcke 
and von Giildenklee of Effi Briest, petrified caricatures of humanity who are 
no longer aware of the course of events in the world outside their estates. 
The conflict of mind which we noticed in Graf Petéfy is considerably 
more marked amongst members of the younger generation of nobility who, 
being less securely fettered to tradition than their elders, tend to be more 
disturbed by the social injustices which they see around them. In their 
inability to reconcile an emotional allegiance to the established habits of 
their class with an intellectual belief in democratic ideals these young 
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noblemen often develop into unstable personalities who have lost all faith 
in things. Lewin von Vitzewitz, for example, senses that a new set of values 
must be found if the social and political problems of the future are to be 
satisfactorily solved. Reared in an age which has witnessed the birth of a 
democratic spirit he feels bound to reject the past without realizing clearly 
what he would like to put in its place. Hence his uncertainty and lack of 
assurance in life, attributes which contrast so markedly with the confident 
faith of his father. Whereas Berndt concentrates on the practical task of 
expelling the French invader Lewin develops into a dreamy idealist whose 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things results in a kind of Welt- 
schmerz seeking expression in poetry and unrequited love. 

We find this uncertainty and lack of assurance equally characteristic of the 
younger generation in Der Stechlin. Woldemar, like Lewin, feels acutely the 
conflict between the old and the new and evinces the same vacillation and 
dreamy idealism. But as Melusine perceives, he has neither the intellectual 
stature nor the strength of will to make a definite break with tradition,** 
and when the claims of class assert themselves he is ready to abandon his 
humanitarian idealism in favour of the settled way of life of the Junker, an 
event already foreshadowed in his rejection of the imaginative Melusine 
as a wife and his marriage to the stolid, ‘preussischmilitirisch’ Armgard in 
the Berlin Garnisonkirche.*? In the case of von Czako a feeling of uncertainty 
is disguised by the adoption of a bravado attitude to life. He again feels the 
old order to be ‘reparaturbediirftig’,** but has too great a regard for tradition 
ever to assist actively in the process of repair. Von Rex tries to compensate 
for a sense of instability by a show of religious zeal. His piety, as Woldemar 
points out,*® is not inborn but rather the result of habit, the product of an 
unconscious desire to seek some form of security in life. Once more we see 
in him the visionary reformer profoundly aware of the ‘Ernst der Zeiten’ 
and believing naively that a simple alteration of outward appearances, 
namely the construction of more churches, can effect a radical transformation 
of men’s hearts.*° 

The young nobleman’s sense of uncertainty in life sometimes ends in 
catastrophe. Waldemar von Haldern’s tragedy is that he has begun to lose 
faith in those aristocratic ideals which he feels he ought nevertheless to 
venerate: 





Ich respektiere die herrschenden Anschauungen. Aber man kann in die Lage 
kommen, sich in tatsichlichen Widerstreit zu dem zu setzen, was man selber 
als durchaus giiltig anerkennt. Das ist meine Lage.*! 


Here too we find the characteristic qualities of “Abwarten und Hinausschie- 
ben’,*? the inevitable vacillation and absence of self-assurance, the same misty 
idealism united to an overwhelming sense of frustration. A problem similar 
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to that which brings Waldemar to his ruin confronts Botho von Rienicker 
in Irrungen, Wirrungen, though here the tragic issues are, superficially at least, 
resolved happily. Botho openly despises the artificial conventions of his 
class, yet himself falls a victim to the claims of aristocratic Familiengefihl, 
renouncing the simple girl of his choice for a shallow, frivolous, but wealthy 
cousin foisted on to him by his impoverished parents. The dualism in his 
nature finds expression in his social behaviour: on the one hand he discovers 
happiness in the homely surroundings of the Dérrs where the emphasis is on 
simplicity and naturalness, but on the other he cannot escape the attraction 
of his club where, in the company of his fellow-officers, he is able to play his 
aristocratic role to the full. What Botho lacks is sufficient faith in himself to 
work out his own destiny after casting off the shackles of a code which he 
has ceased to regard as universally valid. 

The elderly female aristocrat in Fontane’s work appears even more out 
of touch with reality than her male counterpart. Adelheid von Stechlin, 
for instance, tries to guard her idyllic existence against the unpleasant 
intrusions of modern life by shutting herself away within the sheltered 
confines of Kloster Wutz. ‘“Petrefakt’ is how her brother describes her,** 
and Melusine characterizes her as “vorweltlich’.s* The convent clock which 
is always late symbolizes her efforts to live in the past,** and the closed 
curtains of her room reflect her insistent longing to withdraw from the 
world.** All the members of Adelheid’s entourage are remarkable for their 
lifelessness or for the uselessness of their existence. Fraulein von Triglaff is 
mummified apart from an occasional nod,*’ Fraulein von Schimonski is 
stone-deaf and no longer understands what is happening beyond the convent 
walls,** Fraulein von Teschendorf is so senile that she can no longer be 
invited to sit at table because she drops her food,** whilst the childish 
Fraulein von Schmargendorf lives in a weird dream-world of admonishing 
angels.*° In Vor dem Sturm the Grafin Amelie models her way of life on that 
of an eighteenth-century court-lady. Scandal forms the limit of her horizon*! 
and she is oblivious to the great democratic impulse within Prussia which 
was to culminate in the War of Liberation.*? The stuffed dragoons in the 
entrance-hall of Schloss Guse** are symbolic, we feel, of her fossilized 
existence. 

Such examples as those just given could be multiplied. Nor do we observe, 
as far as the female representatives of the aristocracy are concerned, any 
materially different outlook amongst members of the younger generation, 
the dualism which is recurrent in the case of the young nobleman being 
almost entirely absent here. Characters like Sidonie von Grasenabb (Eff 
Briest) and Therese von Poggenpuhl are positively feudal in their opinions. 
Others like Renate von Vitzewitz (Vor dem Sturm), Victoire von Carayon 
(Schach von Wuthenow), Kathe Sellenthin (Irrungen, Wirrungen) or Cécile 
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von St. Arnaud have always dwelt within such an artificially restricted 
environment that they have no inkling of how the rest of the world thinks 
and lives. Amidst such a gathering as this a Melusine von Barby, who not 
only understands but also strives to implement the teaching of enlightened 
men like Lorenzen, appears not merely a rarity but something of an incon- 
gruity as well. 

Although Fontane was very conscious of the decadence of the nobility, 
the truly vicious aristocrat, who becomes an all too common figure in the 
German social novel of the nineteenth century, never appears in his work. 
Even the miserly, land-grabbing von Krach in Vor dem Sturm is caricatured 
so as to appear comical rather than villainous. In part this is to be accounted 
for by Fontane’s aesthetic convictions. His approach to literature was that 
of the gentle satirist, and this automatically ruled out any purely realistic 
portrayal of the despotic, the cruel and the sordid. But apart from this, 
Fontane’s descriptions of aristocratic life and behaviour were strongly 
coloured by his personal sympathies and antipathies. He cherished a sincere 
admiration for those ideals of tolerance and humanity which he saw em- 
bodied in many Junkers of the older generation and which seemed to him 
more deserving of praise than the ruthless efficiency of the bourgeois indus- 
trialist. At the same time the history of the post-1870 epoch taught him that 
much that was inherent in the aristocratic tradition would have to be 
abandoned if Germany was to survive as a united nation in a world torn by 
rivalry and competition. For he could not escape the conclusion that the 
nobility was becoming increasingly incapable of imparting to German life 
the virility which alone made survival possible. It is this conviction which 
finds expression in Die Poggenpuhls where the old-established beliefs of the 
aristocracy are shown to be losing their importance and significance in the 
modern capitalist age. And in Der Stechlin Pastor Lorenzen even suggests 
that the Junkers, by their obstinate refusal to integrate themselves with the 
rest of society, have come to constitute a permanent source of weakness 
within the state: 


Unsre alten Familien kranken durchgingig an der Vorstellung, “dass es ohne 
sie nicht gehe’, was aber weit gefehlt ist, denn es geht sicher auch ohne sie; — 
sie sind nicht mehr die Saule, die das Ganze tragt, sie sind das alte Stein- und 
Moosdach, das wohl noch lastet und driickt, aber gegen Unwetter nicht mehr 
schiitzen kann.** 


Fontane’s growing belief in his old age that the middle class (and even the 
proletariat**) had now become the most vigorous section of the community 
did not signify, however, his unqualified approval of bourgeois standards and 
ideals. On the contrary, as Frau Jenny Treibel shows, the one-sided material- 
ism of the bourgeois was something which he could never bring himself to 
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accept, and to counter it he put forward in Der Stechlin a new ideal of 
enlightened humanitarianism, an ideal exemplified in the anecdotes con- 
cerning the Portuguese poet Jodo de Deus,** the Emperor William I,*’ and 
the valiant Russian schoolmaster,** and even more strikingly in the figure 
of Pastor Lorenzen who dedicates his life to the service of mankind as a 
whole.** In this ideal it seems that Fontane thought to synthesize the kindly 
patriarchism of the elderly Junker with the energy and zeal of the middle 
class, and only on account of his faith in its ultimate realization was he able 
to prophesy, with Lorenzen as his mouthpiece, a measure of hope for the 
rising generation.’ In practice, however, the nobility remained an anachron- 
ism in Fontane’s eyes, though one which nevertheless merited affection and 
respect. That is why his portrait of the Junker tends so often to become a 
fond, but never a vicious caricature. Fontane’s aristocrats belong for the 
most part to a bygone era. Saddened and bewildered by the collapse of the 
old order they close their eyes to the changing scheme of things, unaware 
that in so doing they merely render their own doom inescapable. Even those 
who have abandoned their faith in the past still prove too weak to find new 
faith in the future, preferring rather to yield to a tradition which has lost all 
validity for them than to take their destiny into their own hands and embark 
on a course of action requiring individual responsibilities and decisions. 


NOTES 


1 Letter to Wilhelm Hertz, November Ist, 1881. 
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RILKES DICHTUNG UND DIE GRENZEN DER SPRACHE 
VON JOACHIM W. STORCK 


. so geht es einem oft, dass man mit dem dusserlichen Benehmen der 
Sprache uneins ist und ihr Innerstes meint, oder eine innerste Sprache, ohne 
Endungen, woméglich, eine Sprache aus Wort-Kernen, cine Sprache, die 
nicht gepfliickt ist, oben, auf den Stengeln, sondern im Sprach-Samen 
erfasst —... 

(R. M. Rilke an N. Wunderly-Volkart, Februar 1920) 


Es ist aufschlussreich, die Unterschiede der literarischen Wertung zu 
beobachten, welche die bedeutendsten Gestalten der deutschen Literatur 
dieses Jahrhunderts in der deutschen und in der ausserdeutschen Kritik 
erfahren. So scheint heute Kafkas Rang als schdpferischster deutscher 
Prosadichter dieser Periode (neben oder auch vor Thomas Mann) im 
angelsichsischen Bereich fast unbestritten zu sein, wahrend man zumindest 
in der akademischen Kritik Deutschlands seinem Werk immer noch mit 
etwas unsicherer Zuriickhaltung begegnet. Die Palme der héchsten Wertung 
im Bereich der Prosadichtung fallt jedenfalls zumeist — je nach dem ideolo- 
gischen Standort des Kritikers— Thomas Mann oder Hermann Hesse, 
Ernst Jiinger oder Hugo von Hofmannsthal zu. In der Gesamtwertung der 
drei grossen Dichtergestalten George, Hofmannsthal und Rilke dauert der 
Wettstreit der Kritik immer noch an, wobei in jiingster Zeit Hofmannsthal 
einen leichten Vorrang zu erringen scheint. Diese Wertung steht offenbar in 
einem gewissen Gegensatz zu der weltliterarischen Einschatzung, in der, 
trotz mancher Einschrankungen, Rilke augenscheinlich die erste Stelle 
einnimmt, 

Solche Unterschiede der Wertung ergeben sich aus der Verschiedenartig- 
keit des kritischen Anliegens und seines philosophischen Hintergrundes. 
Die stets zur Synthese drangende deutsche Kritik? ist von jeher tiberwiegend 
—und wohl auch wesensmissig — “weltanschaulich’ bestimmt gewesen: 
dies ist bis heute die Grundlage zumindest ihrer geistes- und problem- 
geschichtlichen Forschung geblicben. Die pragmatischere angelsaichsische 
Kritik hingegen beruht auf einer lange und fest begriindeten Tradition der 
literarischen Essayistik und ciner analy tischen ‘Critical Theory’; sie wird 
zudem heute, direkt oder indirekt, in starkem Masse von den Auswirkungen 
des ‘New Criticism’ beeinflusst; und schliesslich erfahrt sie auch von der 
jetzt vorherrschenden analytischen Philosophie und ihren Methoden neue 
Anregungen. Es ist bezeichnend, wie anders sich in Deutschland die 
philosophischen Grundlagen der phinomenologischen Literaturkritik, die 
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sich in einer gewissen Parallelitit zum ‘New Criticism’ verbreitete, entwik- 
kelt haben: sie sind tiberwiegend in die Metaphysik eingemiindet. Martin 
Heideggers ‘Kehre’* ist hierftir ein deutliches Beispiel, ftihrte sie doch zur 
wachsenden Offenbarung einer Art ‘Seinsmystik’, wie sie sich in seinen 
letzten Werken* dussert (es ist aufschlussreich, dass sich diese in zuneh- 
mendem Masse um die Deutung von Dichtung bemiihen). Sieht man von 
den ausgesprochenen Asthetikern und Formalisten ab, so gilt auch heute noch 
ftir die deutsche Literaturkritik, dass in ihr die weltanschaulich-ideenge- 
schichtliche Einschatzung eines dichterischen Werkes zumeist die asthetisch- 
formkritische weit iiberragt. Das Spaitwerk Hofmannsthals zum Beispiel 
erfahrt seine heutige hohe Wertung vor allem auf Grund seines weltan- 
schaulich-religiésen Anliegens, wahrend in der ausserdeutschen Kritik 
die leider nicht immer befriedigende formale und innere Bewéaltigung 
ihres Gehalts manchen dieser Werke (vor allem dem in Deutschland 
tiberschatzten “Turm’) eine ebensolche Anerkennung versagt. 

Auch an den auffallenden Wandlungen in der Wertung Rilkes lasst sich 
dieser Sachverhalt ablesen. In den Dreissigerjahren war es die hagiogra- 
phische Ausbeutung dieses Dichters fiir private weltanschauliche Bediirfnisse, 
die die eigentlich literarische Wertung ausser Acht liess und zu zahllosen 
Widerspriichen und Fehldeutungen ftihrte. Ebensolche Auswirkungen hatte 
aber auch der apologetische Gegenschlag, der inzwischen von den entgegen- 
gesetzten Positionen her ausgelést wurde; denn auch hier diente Rilke, 
wenngleich in umgekehrtem Sinne, als Anlass zur Auslegung der eigenen 
‘Weltanschauung’. Der Streit dieser beiden Standpunkte, der einen betracht- 
lichen Teil der fast uniibersehbar gewordenen Rilke-Sekundiarliteratur 
ausftillt, ist ein bezeichnendes Beispiel ftir die Gefahr einer ‘zu engen Anleh- 
nung der Dichtungsinterpretation an die Philosophie’, vor der bereits 
Rudolf Unger gewarnt hatte, als er den Wesensunterschied zwischen 
‘Dichter’ und ‘Denker’ betonte: “Uneinheitlichkeit, Mangel an logischem 
Zusammenhang und Konsequenz, ja direkte Widerspriiche, die im Weltbild 
des Denkers unertriglich waren, sind in dem des Dichters, auch des intellek- 
tuell entwickeltsten, etwas Natiirliches und werden, lebt in ihnen nur die 
entsprechende Kraft des Erlebnisses und der Gestaltung, willig hingenom- 
men.* Wird diese wichtige Unterscheidung im Falle Rilkes verwischt, 
so droht die Gefahr, dass der echte und vorurteilsfreie Zugang zur Dichtung 
selbst wie zum Wesen der Persénlichkeit ihres Schépfers verbaut wird — 
und damit auch der Zugang zu den Asthetischen und sprachgeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhingen, in denen sein Werk gedeutet werden muss. 

Zu einem neuen Versuch dieser Art regt die Herausgabe des Bandes 
‘Gedichte 1906 bis 1926’* an, den Ernst Zinn mit seiner bewahrten und 
uniibertrefflichen philologischen Genauigkeit besorgt hat. Dieser umfang- 
reiche, fast 700 Seiten umfassende Band enthilt alle Gedichte, die Rilke seit 
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1906 ausserhalb der geschlossenen Gedichtzyklen (Neue Gedichte, Marien- 
leben, “Aus dem Nachlass des Grafen C.W.’, Duineser Elegien, Sonette an 
Orpheus und die franzdsischen Gedichtsammlungen) geschrieben hat. Da 
schon seit Jahren Einzelnes und Ausgewilltes aus diesem Bestand ver6ffent- 
licht worden war, besteht ein grosser Teil dieser lange erwarteten Sammlung 
aus bisher sehr verstreutem Material, das nun endlich — textgetreu und genau 
datiert —allgemein zuginglich geworden ist. Daraus ergibt sich aber auch, 
dass in dem eigentlichen Nachlass nicht mehr allzuviel Gerundetes und 
Vollendetes zu finden ist. Aus einer Fiille von Fragmenten und liegengelas- 
senen Entwiirfen (die jedoch zumindest ihre stil- und motivgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung haben) muss man sich die gelungenen Gedichte selbst heraus- 
suchen. Der ganze Band bedarf iiberhaupt einer neuen Sichtung und 
Wertung, da er durch die Eigenart seiner Anordnung in siebenfach abge- 
stufte chronologische Reihen nicht gerade leicht zu handhaben ist. 
Uberblickt man alle diese mittleren und spiten Gedichte Rilkes und hilt 
sie neben seine als Zyklen veréftentlichten Gedichtbinde, so wird der 
eigentliche Schaffensrhythmus des Dichters in seinem Wechsel von frucht- 
baren Schaffensperioden und Zeiten der Diirre voll sichtbar. Dabei schalen 
sich neben den bekannten ertragreichen Jahren 1906-07 und 1922 noch 
deutlicher die beiden wichtigen Zeitabschnitte von 1913-14 und von 1924 
heraus. Die erstere, sehr bedeutungsvolle Schaffenszeit entwickelt selbst 
innerhalb der Idiomatik des spiiten Rilke einen besonderen Stil, der sich vor 
allem durch die Kiihnheit und den Reichtum der landschaftlichen Meta- 
phorik auszeichnet: die in Agypten, in Spanien und in der Provence erlebten 
Urlandschaften werden hier zu Sinnbildern der ‘unsichtbaren Landschaft’ 
der Seele und der “Nacht im Gebirg seiner Geftihle’. Dazu gesellt sich 
stilistisch eine Fiille von Inversionen und Sprachverktirzungen und ein 
eigenwilliger Wortschatz. In diesen Zusammenhang gehéren die “Gedichte 
an die Nacht’, die verschiedenen Klage-Gedichte, die Gedichte an die 
‘kiinftige Geliebte’, “Christi Héllenfahrt’ usw. Gewisse Einfliisse Klopstocks’ 
und Hélderlins wurden hier nachgewiesen; und sicherlich erinnert das fast 
gewalttatige Ringen um die Grenzen der Sprache an die dussersten Bemithun- 
gen Klopstocks zu seiner Zeit. ‘Einfliisse’ diirfen hier aber doch ebensowenig 
tiberschatzt werden wie beispielsweise die Einwirkungen der damaligen 
Hellingrath’schen Hélderlin-Vermittlung auf die Ausdrucksbemiihungen 
des friihen Expressionismus. Hier handelt es sich vielmehr vor allem um 
eine allgemeinere zeitgeschichtliche Bewegung neuer, schdpferisch gewagter, 
bis zur Uberforderung der Sprache vorgreifender Sprach-und Wort- 
bewaltigung. Dieses Vordringen des Ausdruckswillens ins Unsagbare oder 
Sprachlose, der Versuch, selbst das Schweigen noch in Wort-Gestalt zu 
bannen, ist, sprachgeschichtlich und phinomenologisch gesehen, ein 
‘expressionistisches’ Streben. Es fand seine dichterische Vollendung, oder 
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jedenfalls sein reinstes Gelingen, in zwei einsamen Einzelgingern dieser 
Jahre: in Rainer Maria Rilke -- mit seinen Gedichten aus dem Zeitraum 
1913-14 — und in Georg Trakl. 

Wahrend durch den ersten Weltkrieg der Expressionismus zur aktivis- 
tischen Bewegung wurde, dabei jedoch der angemessenen dichterischen 
Mittel und der sprachlichen Zucht verlustig ging, verstummte und schwieg 
Rilke. Erst 1922 gelingt es ihm, in der eruptiven Entstehung der ‘Sonette 
an Orpheus’ und der Vollendung der ‘Duineser Elegien’ die Summe seines 
dichterischen Bemiihens zu ziehen. Danach erlebt sein Schaffen die durch 
den neuen Gedichtband nun ganz tiberschaubare Periode einer reifen und 
milden Ausgeglichenheit. Ihre einzelnen Gedichte erwachsen aus einer 
souverinen Beherrschung der dichterischen und sprachlichen Mittel, die in 
den vorausgegangenen ‘ekstatischen’ Schaffensperioden sich ausgebildet 
hatten; und sie scheinen einem “orphischen’ Einklang mit dem Innen-Raum 
der gefiihlten Welt zu entstré6men. 


Blick, der mich dunkel erwog 
aus zégerndem Lidererheben, 
der mir das biegsame Leben 
naher zum Herzen bog: 

wenn es dich véllig ertrug, 
schnellt es zuriick als das gleiche? 
Oder behalt eine weiche 

Ranke den plétzlichen Bug: 


Neben solchen und dhnlichen Versen, deren scheinbare Schlichtheit ein 
vollkommenes ‘Ausgeruhtsein’ atmet, stehen einige Versuche, die eine 
fast surrealistisch-chiffernhafte Sprachverdichtung erkennen lassen und in 
denen sich die andere Auspragung der spitesten Rilkeschen Dichtung 
andeutet. So in dem bisher unbekannten, im Oktober 1924 entstandenen 
Gedicht ‘Mausoleum’. In ihm wird versucht, Grenzerfahrungen der 
fiihlenden Einbildungskraft des Dichters geradezu mit einer ‘innersten 
Sprache, ohne Endungen’, einer “Sprache aus Wort-Kernen’, auszudriicken. 
Das Gedicht beschwért in seiner ersten Strophe — angelehnt an agyptische 
Kunsteindriicke, aus denen sich ein Teil der Symbolik des Rilkeschen 
Spaitwerks nahrt — das Bild eines Mausoleums, in dem ein ‘K6nigsherz. 
Kern eines hohen Herrscherbaums’ aufbewahrt ist. “Urnen-Mohn/mitten 
im Mittelbau’: so gewaltig geborgen, der Welt entriickt, iiberdauert es die 
Zeiten: 


... Vdlkern entzogenes, 
sterngesinnt, 

in unsichtbaren Kreisen 
kreisendes Kénigsherz. 
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Der K6nig erscheint hier gewissermassen als die héchste Méglichkeit des 
‘Helden’, einer der Rilkeschen Urgestalten der Seinsverwirklichung in den 
‘Duineser Elegien’. Sprachlich wird diese Erhéhung zur Einzigartigkeit 
durch das Gewicht des artikellosen Nomens ‘KGnigsherz’ ausgedriickt, mit 
dessen beschw6rendem Ausruf das Gedicht einsetzt. 

Die zweite Strophe aber fragt nach dem Ort und Verweilen des Herzens 
der ‘leichten Lieblingin’ (der Liebenden also): 


Wo ist, wohin, 

jenes der leichten 

Lieblingin? 

: Lacheln, von aussen, 

auf die zigernde Rundung 
heiterer Friichte gelegt; 

oder der Motte, vielleicht, 
Kostbarkeit, Florfliigel, Fiihler . . . 


Hier ist das ‘Mausoleum’ geradezu das Paradox dieses Begrifts: die dusserste 
Ausgesetztheit, die in der zartesten und verhaltendsten aller Gebarden (die 
Rilke zugleich die teuerste ist), dem Licheln, der “zégernden Rundung 
heiterer Friichte’ aufgelegt ist,—ja, feiner noch: den zerbrechlichsten 
Bestandteilen eines der zerbrechlichsten Wesen. Es ist gleichsam die 
Geborgenheit in der ‘Nuance’, deren Bedeutung ftir Rilkes Welt und Wesen 
zuerst E, C. Mason in solcher Weise benannt hat.* 

Nach dieser Seite hin scheint somit kaum noch eine Steigerung méglich; 
und dennoch geschieht sie in der abschliessenden Strophe, die zugleich die 
letzte sprachliche Verdichtung erreicht. Sie fragt nach der ewigen Behau- 
sung des Dichterherzens, das die beiden vorhergenannten dussersten Herz- 
Gegensitze ‘in Eins sang’, “einigte’: 


Wo aber, wo, das sie sang, 
das sie in Eins sang, 

das Dichterherz? 

: Wind, 

unsichtbar, 

Windinnres. 


Das Gedicht miindet also in eine orphische Apotheose des Dichters, dessen 
Herz in den ‘Sonetten an Orpheus’ als ‘vergingliche Kelter eines den 
Menschen unendlichen Weins’ bezeichnet wird, und dessen wahrer Gesang 
dort als “Ein Hauch um nichts. Ein Wehn im Gott. Ein Wind’ erscheint. 
Das ‘Mausoleum’ des Dichterherzens aber ist nicht nur unsichtbar, sondern 
auch nicht mehr vorstellbar, nur noch, eigentiimlich, denkend fthlbar: 
‘Windinnres. Und so gerat auch die Sprache hier an die Grenze ihrer 
Méglichkeiten: sie versammelt sich am Gedichtende zu drei schweren, 
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einzelnen Nomina und miindet ins Schweigen. Immer wieder hat sich 
Rilke werbend und versuchend, aber dann auch wieder demiitig verzichtend, 
dieser Grenze angenihert, wie er es einmal, in einem Brief vom Februar 
1920, bekennt: “Ach wie oft wiinscht man nicht, ein paar Grade tiefer zu 
reden... aber man gelangt nur um eine minimale Schicht hinab, man 
bleibt im Ahnen, wie sich dort reden liesse, wo das Schweigen ist’.® 

Die Grenzen der Sprache, an denen Rilke hier verstummt, haben einige 
Dichter der expressionistischen Generation zu tiberschreiten versucht. 
Am weitesten ging hierbei August Stramm, dessen Gedichte in der dusseren 
Form des Schriftbildes einige Ahnlichkeit mit Rilkes ‘Mausoleum’ zeigen. 
Weshalb aber Stramms Bemiihen, diese Form als die ausschliessliche Form 
seines Dichtens zu entwickeln, bei einem grossen Teil seiner Gedichte 
scheitern musste, wird bei einer Gegeniiberstellung mit Rilkes Versen sofort 
deutlich. Einmal erscheint bei Stramm hiufig die aufgeléste Form dem 
Inhalt nicht adiquat zu sein,— wenn namlich dieser nicht in solche 
Grenzerfahrungen reicht, deren Verwandlung ins Wort cine Auflésung der 
Sprachformen — oder deren radikale Verdichtung — zwingend erheischte. 
Und daher werden solche Verkiirzungen, im Gegensatz zu denjenigen 
Rilkes, oft zum blossen Gestammel; dies umso mehr, wenn — hiaufig bei 
Stramm— Zeilen und Worte zu _ ekstatisch-expressiv hinausgestossen 
werden, wobei sie einen guten Teil der Schwere verlieren, die solcher 
Wort-Versammlung eignen miisste. In anderen Beispielen wiederum er- 
scheint die blosse Richtungsveranderung des Satzes in die Vertikale noch nicht 
als wirkliche Verdichtung. Am tiberzeugendsten wirken Stramms Kriegs- 
gedichte; denn hier ist die Sprachauflésung in Wort- und Satzfetzen dem 
Gehalt véllig angemessen, wie z.B. in dem Gedicht ‘Patrouille’: 


Die Steine feinden 

Fenster grinst Verrat 

Aste wiirgen 

Berge Straucher blattern raschlig 
Gellen 


Tod. 


Doch nicht nur bei den sprachrevolutioniren Expressionisten, sondern 
auch bei Rilke ist das bewusste Vordringen in den Grenzraum sprachlicher 
Méglichkeiten nicht ohne Gefahren und fihrt gelegentlich zu Gewalt- 
samkeiten (solches gilt iibrigens auch ftir Klopstock). Zumindest erzeugt die 
Fille der Rilkeschen Spracheigentiimlichkeiten einen Stil von ausgepragter 
persOnlicher Idiomatik (dieses ‘intensiv Idiomatische’ hat zuerst H. E. 
Holthusen erkannt und so bezeichnet!*). Zwar erscheint die Neigung zur 
Auflésung der Syntax vor allem auf die Elegien und ihren Umkreis be- 
schrinkt — ein besonders auffallendes, grammatikalisch nicht mehr zulassiges 
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Beispicl enthilt die Erste Elegie an der Stelle: “Nicht dass du Gottes ertriigest/ 
die Stimme, bei weitem’ ... Jedoch sind gewisse Eigenschaften des Wort- 
schatzes und gewisse ‘rilkesche’ Stilfiguren iiberall erkennbar; beispielsweise 
der hiufige Gebrauch substantivierter Verben, Adjektive und Partizipien, bei 
dem die Verallgemeinerung zugleich auch verabsolutiert; ferner die im 
lyrischen Gedicht ungewohnliche Haufung von Substantiven auf -ung: 


Harte schwand. Auf einmal legt sich Schonung/an der Wiesen aufgedecktes 
Grau. 
Der Himmel, gross, voll herrlicher Verhaltung . .. 


—worin die Rilkesche Gefiihlsdurchdringung der Welt sich ausdriickt. 
Schliesslich gehért hierher die idiomatische Wiederkehr bestimmter abstrak- 
ter Grundbegriffe wie “Bezug’, “Ubermass’, ‘vollzihlig’, die gleichsam das 
Sprachgeriist des kosmischen Geftihls bilden. 

Natiirlich steht diesen unsinnlichen Formen und Begriffen auch ein 
Wortschatz konkreter “Herzworte’ gegeniiber— Vogel und Rose, Engel 
und Ding, Stern und Herz, Licheln und Knicen usw. — und der Stil wird 
aufgelockert durch eine sinnlich-sensitive Metaphorik. Aber es sind vor 
allem jene Bestandteile der psychologischen Begrifflichkeit und eine gele- 
gentliche Uberladung mit Gedankengehalt, deren haufige Wiederkehr bei 
Rilke geriigt worden ist. Es handelt sich hierbei allerdings um ein Charakte- 
ristikum der modernen Lyrik schlechthin. Das Vordringen der Gedanklich- 
keit und das Schwinden der Anschaulichkeit sind tief begriindete neuzcitliche 
Phanomene, die Rilke in seinen spateren Briefen immer wieder zu umschrei- 
ben versucht; so spricht er einmal von der “Welt, die Bewegung um Bewe- 
gung, Kraft um Kraft hervorbringend, unaufhaltsam in weniger und 
weniger Sichtbares hinzustiirzen scheint’."! 


... Und immer geringer 

schwindet das Aussen. Wo einmal ein dauerndes Haus war, 
schligt sich erdachtes Gebild vor, quer, zu Erdenklichem 
vollig gehérig, als stand es noch ganz im Gehirne . . . 


so beschreibt die Siebente Elegie den hier zugrundeliegenden Prozess der 
Technisierung von Welt und Leben und der mathematischen Abstrahicrung 
des naturwissenschaftlichen Weltbildes, die notwendigerweise einen 
Verlust an Anschaulichkeit und ‘Gestalt’ im klassischen Sinne zur Folge 
haben muss. 


Weite Speicher der Kraft schafft sich der Zeitgeist, gestaltlos 
wie der spannende Drang, den er aus allem gewinnt. 
Tempel kennt er nicht mehr. . . 


Auch die gleichzeitige Entmythisierung des Lebens bedeutet, ‘sthetisch- 
phinomenologisch, einen Gestaltverlust und einen Schwund an Bildhaftig- 
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keit. Unausbleiblich sind die Folgen dieser Entwicklung ftir die Sprache: die 
Zunahme der Abstraktion und Gedanklichkeit, die Abnahme der — einst 
mythisch gespeisten — Bildlichkeit und Symbolfiille, die Verengung des 
Wortschatzes. Goethes organisch-gestalthafte Weltsicht, die auch seiner 
Sprache Atem gab, ist endgiiltig— und historisch zwangslaufig — der 
unsinnlichen, abstrakt-imaginativen Welt-Entschleierung des ‘Atomzeit- 
alters’ gewichen. Sie bedient sich der Prizision der Formeln statt des 
sch6nen Scheins lebendiger, aber abgeleiteter Bilder; und zwangslaufig 
dringt dies die Sprache mehr und mehr in die Formelhaftigkeit. Diese 
Entwicklung wird auch vom Soziologischen her angetrieben: von den 
kollektiven Notwendigkeiten einer uniiberschaubar gewordenen, zur 
Arbeitsteilung gezwungenen Massengesellschaft, in der sich die Sprache 
immer mehr zu den Formeln von Schlagwort, ‘slogan’, ‘head-line’ usw. 
zusammenpresst. 

‘Our Ruined Language’: so lautete die Uberschrift eines Leitartikels des 
‘Observer’ (vom 19. Oktober 1952), der die “Revised Standard Version’ der 
Bibel vom sprachkritischen Standpunkt aus kommentierte. Er schliesst mit 
folgendem aufschlussreichen Vergleich: “The disaster can be best illustrated 
not from literature but by comparing a speech by Oliver Cromwell with a 
speech by Winston Churchill. Churchill's political speeches are the best of 
our time, but how deplorably inflated and empty is their language when we 
compare them with even the most laconic of Cromwell’s comments!’ Die 
Sprachverelendung ist also das Schicksal aller modernen Sprachen; denn sie 
ist das Ergebnis der gesellschaftlichen, der technischen und der geistig- 
ideologischen Entwicklung unseres Zeitalters. 

In ihrer fortschreitenden Verarmung steht die Sprache dennoch anderer- 
seits vor der Notwendigkeit, einem gewandelten, modernen Weltbild die 
Ausdrucksaiquivalente zu schaften; sie hat also selbst in ihrer dussersten 
Gefihrdung zugleich eine schépferische Aufgabe. Die moderne Dichtung, 
deren Material die Sprache ihrer Zeit ist, befindet sich daher notwendiger- 
weise in dieser Antinomie. Und in ihr steht auch Rilke mit seinem reifen 
Werk. Sprachgeschichtlich ist dieses cin Versuch, sowohl einer ‘ins Un- 
sichtbare stiirzenden’ Welt, wie den gleichzeitig sichtbar werdenden tieferen 
Wirklichkeiten des Scelischen und Unterbewussten (mit ihren neuen 
Geheimnisbereichen) neue Méglichkeiten der Gestaltwerdung zu eréffnen. 
Solchem Bemiihen dient die Erfindung einer neuartigen Metaphorik, in der 
das scheinbar Unsichtbare sich zu sy mbolischer “Landschaft’ vergegenstand- 
licht: zu jener ‘unsichtbaren’ und ‘inneren Landschaft’, die sich in einem 
Grossteil der spiten Lyrik Rilkes zu gestalten vonmcin. Und zum 
anderen dient ihm die Schaffung eines eigentiimlich idiomatischen Wort- 
schatzes, dessen Gehalt an Begrifflichkeit aus dem Ubergewicht der Abstrak- 
tion in unserem Zeitalter hervorgeht. 
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Rilke — obwohl zeitlebens ein unverwechselbarer Einzelginger — steht 
also in einem grdésseren sprach- und geistesgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang. 
Er befindet sich in dieser Hinsicht — trotz verschiedener, prezids gepflegter 
altmodischer Alliiren — auf der Seite der Revolutionire, nicht der Traditio- 
nalisten. Hier liegen seine Errungenschaften und seine Gefahren, und hierauf 
griindet zudem seine tiefste Unterschiedenheit von George und Hofmanns- | 





thal. Dass Rilke, auf seine sehr persénliche Weise allerdings und ohne W 
kollektiven Anschluss, eine solche Entwicklung der Geschichte des Geistes m 
und der Sprache mitvollzogen hat: diese Tatsache diirfte, neben anderen, tic 
seine anhaltende Wirkung erkliren, die auch heute noch diejenige Hofmanns- vel 
thals oder Georges iibertrifft. Eine solche Feststellung leugnet nicht, dass th 
Hofmannsthal vielleicht die reinste deutsche Prosa dieses Jahrhunderts | th 
geschrieben hat, dass seine Essayistik von einer allgemeineren, weiter as 
reichenden gesellschaftlichen und kritischen Relevanz ist als das eine intimere on 
Seelenzwiesprache pflegende Rilkesche Briefwerk; dass schliesslich einige or 
der Gedichte Georges die formvollendetsten und sprachkriftigsten sind, die ws 
wir aus dieser Zeit besitzen. Aber beide Dichter erfiillen sich im Raume der | pe 
Tradition (auch George schafft sich seine neue Sprache rein aus ihrem Stoff), | 
wahrend Rilke bis an jene Grenzen vorstésst, die die Expressionisten eksta- tu 
tisch tiberspringen. th 
In 
ANMERKUNGEN H 
1s. hierzu neuerdings: W. H. Bruford, Literary Interpretation in Germany, Cambridge, 1952; Erik 
Lunding, Strémungen und Strebungen der modernen Literaturwissenschaft, Aarhus 1952 (Acta Jutlandica SC 
XXIV, 1). : Gi 
2s. Karl Lowith, Heidegger, Denker in diirftiger Zeit, Frankfurt a. M., 1953. d 
® Martin Heidegger, ‘Brief iiber den Humanismus’, in: Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit, Bern, 1947; C 
Holzwege, Frankfurt a. M., 1950; ‘Georg Trakl. Eine Erérterung seines Gedichts’, in: Merkur, vol. VII, St 
no. 3, 19$3. 
* E. Lunding, a.a.O., p. 89. art 
> Rudolf Unger, Gesammelte Studien, vol. I, p. 166. 
§ Rainer Maria Rilke, Gedichte 1906 bis 1926, Sammlung der verstreuten und nachgelassenen Gedichte | 
aus den mittleren und spiateren Jahren. Wiesbaden, 1953. sc 
? s. die Kieler Dissertation (1948) von F. W. Wodtke, Rilke und Klopstock, Kiel, 1951. pc 
8 E. C. Mason, Lebenshaltung und Symbolik bei Rainer Maria Rilke, Weimar, 1939. 
® in: J. R. von Salis, Rilkes Schweizer Jahre, 3. Aufl. Frauenfeld, 1952, p. 40. th 
10 Hans Egon Holthusen, Der spate Rilke, Ziirich, 1949, p. 10. | au 
11 Aus dem Einleitungsentwurf zu Rilkes Schweizer Vorlesungen, zit. bei Dieter Bassermann, Der k 
spate Rilke, 2. Aufl. Essen und Freiburg i. B., 1948, p. 376. r 
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IRELAND’S PLACE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN 
POETRY 


BY JOHN HENNIG 


Wuie forming a unit by their tradition over a thousand years, Irish-Ger- 
man literary relations are distinguished by the absence of that material founda- 
tion in geographical, political and social relations on which otherwise similar 
relations are based. A point of special interest in the study of these relations 
therefore is the amount of knowledge conveyed of one country to the other 
through these relations. In this respect, poetry seems to be least interesting, 
as it is not a likely carrier of material information. Yet, Ireland’s place 
in German poetry is an important source of German knowledge of Ireland 
or subjects related with Ireland, illustrating the various moods through 
which interest in Ireland passed during the centuries and in particular the 
permanent romantic trend. 

The first three phases of the tradition of Ireland’s place in German litera- 
ture have been described as hagiographical (900 to 1150), chivalresque (to 
the end of the Middle Ages) and military (up to 1750). In the first phase the 
most outstanding works of German poetry are Ratpert’s Lobgesang auf den 
Heiligen Gallus and the Alemannic poem of Patricius. The transition to the 
second phase, represented of course by Tristan and Kudrun, is marked by the 
German versifications of Tundalus. In the third phase we have the poetic 
description of the Irish soldiers in the army of Gustavus Adolphus (on the 
Stettin 1631 broadsheets) and Neukirch’s poems on the flight of James II 
after the battle of the Boyne and to the memory of Tyrconnell. 

It was only in the fourth period, which may be described as that of the 
scholar, that Ireland’s place in German literature was primarily based on 
poetry. In 1770 Goethe sent Herder some translations made by him from 
the “Galic’ original produced by Macpherson in support of his claim to the 
authenticity of his Ossianic poems. While Goethe’s translation is the earliest 
known German version of a Gaelic text, the interest taken by the poets of 
the classical period has been the foundation of German studies in the language 
and literature of ancient Ireland. In his poem ‘Die Fremdlinge’, one of the 
Legenden (1787), Herder linked the new Ossianic interest in Ireland with the 
tradition of the early Irish missionaries, in particular Columbanus, Gall and 
Fridolin.* 

Verklungen war die Harfe Ossians 

Im fernen West, auf jenen Eilanden 

Des sanften Galenstammes . . . Nicht Ossians 
Gesinge mehr; sie singen Davids Psalmen? .. . 
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Die zu Schlachten einst, Im. 

Zu Rettungen auf ferne Kiisten zogen, of 

Errettend zichn sie jetzt zu stillen Siegen aus. on 

ma 

Herder added some philological and historical notes, gleaned from Miiller’s Du 
Geschichte der Schweiz, and the main body of his poem is the story of St. (18 


Columbanus (based on Jonas) and St. Gall (based on Wetti). Finally Herder } tio) 
refers to the work done at St. Gallen in preserving the ancient writers. We 
owe 


Sanct Gall und Mang und allen Schotten Dank, 
Die scotice mit Bardenfleiss, 
Die Biicher schrieben und bewahrten: .. . 


Gute Galen, euch, 
Die bis gen Lappland, bis zur Lombardei 


Die Volker lehrten, Biicher sicherten, ! 
Nachkommen euch des menschlichesten der Helden, | Iris 
Des menschlichsten der Sanger [note: ‘Fingal und Ossian’] Ruhm und Dank. Wa 
Among the 1200 sonnets (written about 1833) found in the Nachlass of ~ 
Wilhelm von Humboldt,‘ there were two entitled Hibernia and Scotia. 1D, 
The latter is among the few published in its entirety.® : 
saic 
Auf deinen Hiigeln Ossians Harfe ténte, 
dem Sturm, von dem der Felsen dumpf erdréhnte, 
mischend den Laut der seelenvollen Klage 
am Meeresstrand, an nebelvollem Tage . .. 
Hiattest du ihn nicht, Scotia, besessen, Ab 
war’ in der Zeiten Nacht dein Ruhm vergessen tov 
in wiister Kimpfe dunklem Irrgewiihle. —_ 
Of the poem Hibernia only a few lines have been published so far. ‘Die 
Myrte und der Lorbecr bliihen heiter’ — obviously influenced by Mignon — _ 
‘blumige Griinde und triiben Himmel hast du’ — a fact also referred to in _ 
Humboldt’s letters. The relationship with the sonnet on Scotia is estab- ~— 
lished by the subsequent words: “Triibe und verwirrt ist auch dein Volk and “9 
nebelhaft der Gesang deiner friihen Taten.’ The relationship between the Iris 
climate and history of Ireland had been established twenty years earlier in _ 
Tieck’s dramatization of Fortunatus (iv): ‘O Irland! Irland! du trauriges | ‘° 
finsteres Land!’ B .- 
Apart from Fortunatus, Tristan was the most important literary tradition ff - 
carrying information on Ireland through many centuries of German " 
literature. Of the many modern German poets who were inspired we 


by the Tristan-tradition (A. W. Schlegel, Platen, Riickert, Wagner), 
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Immermann was the only one to treat of those parts of the story the scene 
of which is laid in Ireland, including the place-names of Dublin (accentuated 
on the last syllable), Leinster, Connaught, Ulster? and “Mounster’. Immer- 
mann’s references to ‘Liffy-Strom’, ‘Liffy-Fluss’ and the “K6nigsschloss in 
Dublin’ may have been influenced by Mérike’s poem Die traurige Kronung 
(1828), which is a late example of the long and venerable tradition of ficti- 
tious associations with Ireland in German literature: 


Es war ein Kénig Milesint, 

von dem will ich euch sagen: 

der meuchelte sein Bruderskind, 
wollte selbst die Krone tragen. 

Die Krénung ward mit Prangen 

auf Liftey-Schloss begangen. 

O Irland! Irland! warst du so blind? 


Also during the classical period of German literature, the third period of 
Irish-German literature relations was reflected again in German poetry. In 
Wallensteins Tod, Schiller did not refer to the nationality of ‘Buttler’, Gordon, 
Macdonald and Devereux, but in the Lager ‘der erste Dragoner’ (‘Buttlersche 
Dragoner ) says: ‘Weit aus Hibernien komm’ ich’ and in a later passage: 
‘Der Irlinder folgt des Gliickes Stern.’ In his poem Schloss Eger Fontane 
said, eighty years later: 


Da sieh, in Stahl, 
Buttlersche Dragoner 
dringen in den Saal. 


About the time when Schiller wrote his Wallenstein, Goethe had visited the 
town hall at Eger, noting the portrait of Butler in the wall-painting illus- 
trating the assassination of the Duke of Friedland. 

There has been to this day scarcely any Continental writer who, while 
never crossing the English Channel, had a picture more comprehensive and 
more correct of Ireland than Goethe. While his extensive Irlandkunde is 
recorded mainly in his diaries, letters, conversations and prose-works, a 
conspicuous sign of this interest is also found in his poetry. Klaggesang. 
Irisch was chosen in 1818 from Caro Lamb’s Glenarvon for translation, and 
insertion in the section Aus fremden Sprachen, because of its specific reference 
to Ireland. The original, Goethe’s translation and Mangan’s re-translation 
represent three pictures of Ireland, the romantic of condescending Anglo- 
Irish view, the sympathetic if cautious view of a conscientious Continental 
observer, and the bold nationalist interpretation leading up to Young 
Ireland. Goethe’s translation is also of interest with re gard to his several other 
contacts with the Gaelic language. 
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Goethe was one of the few Continental writers of the time who realized 
that the sequence from Catholic Emancipation to Repeal Movement, 
Disestablishment, Land Reform and Independence was inevitable. He 
could not see, and perhaps was right in doing so, that this sequence would 
lead to social revolution as was suggested by Marx (in Das Kapital), his 
friend Venedy (in his book on Ireland) and, in poetry, by Freiligrath and 
Weerth. The ruthlessness of this interpretation can be illustrated by com- 
paring Goethe’s Klaggesang with Freiligrath’s Die irische Witwe (published 
in 1840). In the first line of his poem, Freiligrath said that the story of the 
Irish widow was one of the few really moving items lately reported in 
‘Zeitungsblattern’. (O’Connell, of course, was the first modern statesman 
to make full use of press publicity.) 


Hort: weil ein irisch Weib in Wittwennéthen, 
Den Zehenten nicht zeitig abgetragen, 

Liess ihr den einz’ gen Sohn ein Priester — tédten! 
Fiinf Pfund! — ein Priester! — einer Witwe Sohn! 


This is one of Freiligrath’s longest poems, and its main body is a free version 
of the deposition made by “die Wittwe Ryan zu den Richtern’. Considering 
this poem as a source of popular information on conditions in Ireland the 
only relevant passage is the description of the actual police action. “Der 
Mann im Chorrock driickt uns bis aufs Blut.’ In his zeal to fight social and 
clerical reaction, Freiligrath missed the most aggravating point in his story, 
namely that the tithes were extracted not for a priest of the people’s own 
Church but for the minister of an alien establishment. The German news- 
paper apparently had rendered the word ‘priest’ by ‘Priester’, and this point 
fitted in with Freiligrath’s conception of rapacious Catholic clergy (in this 
respect his poem no doubt influenced Liliencron’s Pidder Liing). During the 
subsequent years, Freiligrath learnt more of Ireland, while he tried to eke 
out a living for himself and his young family as a clerk at Messrs. Huth & 
Co. in London. In February 1847 he wrote what to my knowledge is the 
first and only German poem to bear the simple title of Irland. 

Before considering this poem, let us discuss in the chronological order 
Gebet eines Irlanders, published in 1846 by Georg Weerth,* the first German 
to write a poem relating to Ireland after actually visiting that country. In 
his capacity as London correspondent of the Célnische Zeitung, Weerth had 
attended the great O'Connell trial in Dublin, which, marking the climax 
of the Liberator’s career, was reported verbatim by this and other Contin- 
ental newspapers. Weerth forecast the conflict between the nationalist and 
religious traditions of Ireland, and, in spite of its Paddy-sentimentality, his 
poem has remained one of the best statements of the political situation of 
Ireland in German literature. 
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Sankt Patrick, grosser Schutzpatron, 

Du sitzest auf dem warmen Himmelsthron;°® 
O sieh mich an mit freundlichem Sinn, 
Dieweil ich ein armer Paddy bin! 


Sankt Patrick, sieh, die Nacht kommt bald, 
Von England heriiber weht es so kalt;1 

O blicke auf meinen schabigen Frack 

Und auf meinen léchrigen Bettelsack! 


Sankt Patrick, tu was dir gefallt: 

So gross und so schén ist ja die Welt — 

O lass mich werden, was du willt, 

Nur bleiben nicht solch ein Menschenbild! 


(Let me be a flower, a deer, a bear, a swan, a panther, a lion or) 
Einen Tiger! auf dass ich manch reichen Tyrann 
Mit rasselnden Tatzen zerreissen kann! — 


Doch, Patrick, ach! taub'! bleibt dein Ohr; 

Der Paddy bleib ich wohl nach wie vor. 

’s bleibt doch alles wie sonst und die Nacht ist kale, 
Und der Dan O’Connell wird dick und alt! 


Irish misgivings at O’Connell’s growing fat and senile were voiced through 
those rallying around The Nation. One of the many functions of this paper 
in the cultural development of modern Ireland was to give a realist note to 
earlier interest in German poetry. In his article on Freiligrath in Dublin 
University Magazine, 1843, Mangan had spoken only of the romantic poems 
such as Der Léwenritt. In 1846, however, The Nation published Mangan’s 
translation of Freiheit und Recht. The poem Irland was never published in 
Ireland, and Justin McCarthy mentioned the political poems neither in his 
study on Freiligrath'* nor in his account of his friendship with the poet in 
London.'* In 1917, Irische Blatter, the organ of the Deutsch-Irische Gesell- 
schaft, re-published Freiligrath’s poem. There is a considerable amount of 
concrete information on Ireland in this poem, such as the references to the 
fishing rights, the export of cattle continued during the Famine, and the 
lack of bog cultivation (“bogs’ being rhymed with ‘Ochs’; ‘Ihr kennt sie ja: 
Irlands Moraste! ... Sumpf und Wildniss, vier Millionen Aecker!’). 


Erin — da liegt sie auf den Knien, 

Bleich und entstellt, mit wehn’dem Haare, 
Und streut des Shamrocks welkend Griin 
Zitternd auf ihrer Kinder Bahre ... 

‘Die Niobe der Nationen’."* 
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In his description of absentecism, Freiligrath, from rash inference of con- 
ditions in Germany, missed the most revolting feature, that it was not ‘sein 
Volk’ that the landlord neglected but a people oppressed, religiously, socially 
and politically, by an alien. 

Freiligrath left it to Marxists to suggest efficacious means of redeeming 
Ireland. Weerth had seen deeper when realizing that despondent wisdom 
had immunized the Irish against the glaring phantom of improvement by 
revolution: “’s bleibt alles wie sonst’. Herder seems to have felt that this 
wisdom was rooted in a cyclical conception of historical time by which 
Ireland has been distinguished, since her first literary records,'* from the 
rest of Europe: 


Der Strom der Zeiten indert seinen Lauf, 
Und bleibt derselbe. (Die Fremdlinge, ii, 3). 


A contemporary German poet has suggested that gathering up the traditions 
of Ossian and St. Patrick, Ireland, by what she is rather than by what she 
does, has a message for the present world. The following poem by Otto 
zur Linde,** published in 1901, reflects the vision of the romantic tourist, 
but also summarizes the tradition of Ireland in German poetry (notably its 
expressions in W. v. Humboldt and Richard Wagner): 


Wenn iiber Meer ein Segel steht, 
Vom Lande her der Ostwind weht: 
So tut sich auf das blaue Tor, 
Weit, weit, und taucht mein Irland, griines Irland, hervor. 
Uber dem Blauen des Meeres 
Schwebe die Bliite der Mandel, 
Uber des Rosmarins Bliue 

Sonne und goldenes Dach. 

Neben der Erde gehe, 

Woge der See, es fahre 

Rund um den Himmel der Wind, 
Stehe die Seele in Gott. 
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NOTES 


1 The Irish associations of this Saint, now recognized as unhistorical, are also referred to in Scheffel’s 
Trompeter von Sackingen. 

2 Follow the two verses quoted at the end of the present paper. 

8 These verses are quoted in one of the notes of Scheftel’s Ekkehard. 

4 See F. M. Wassermann, ‘Die Alterssonette Wilhelm von Humboldts’ in Monatshefte, LXII (1950), 
pp. 395-408. 

5 A. Lietzmann, W. v. H. Gesammelte Schriften (Berlin 1903 ff), IX, p. 432. 

® Briefe an eine Freundin (ed. A. Lietzmann, Leipz. 1909): 12.1.1834. 

? Rhymed with ‘Polster’. 

§ Kindly communicated to me by Prof. Georg Kaiser, Berlin. 

® Clearly inspired by Morolt’s exclamation: ‘Sanct Patrick, du sitzest warm’ in Immermann’s Tristan 
und Isolde. 

10 ‘Frisch weht der Wind der Heimat zu’, the Irish sailor’s song opening Wagner’s Tristan. Compare 
zur Linde’s poem at the end of this paper. 

11 “Was hilft es? Gott ist taub’ (Hebbel, Das Haus am Meer). 

12 Originally published in the London Quarterly Review, reprinted in Con Amore (1868). 

13 Reminiscences, I (1899), pp. 146-51. See also Prof. Liddell’s introduction to his edition of Freili- 
grath’s poems (Blackwell, Oxford, 1949). 

14 ©’Connell’s rhetorics had not failed to impress Freiligrath. 

15 See my paper ‘A feast of all the Saints of Europe’, Speculum, XXI (1946), p. 66. 

16 Kindly communicated to me by Prof. Ernst Loewy, Dublin. 








JEREMIAS GOTTHELF’S REPUTATION OUTSIDE SWITZERLAND 
BY J. R. Foster 


Tus year (1954), the centenary of his death, is an appropriate occasion for a 
brief survey of Gotthelf’s fame outside his own country. Gabriel Muret has 
dealt with his popularity in Germany, Dr. H. M. Waidson has discussed 
English translations,* and it is sufficiently well known that much of his work 
has been translated into French. I shall therefore confine my attention here 
mainly to countries other than these. 

Gotthelf is not very well known in the Latin countries. There are no 
Spanish or Portuguese translations and until recently there was only one 
Italian one: Wie Joggeli eine Frau sucht (Come Beppe cerca moglie, Florence, 
1909). Recently, however, there have been signs of a new interest in Gotthelf 
in Italy. Die schwarze Spinne has been translated twice (II ragno nero, Milan, 
1945 and Milan, 1951), and a native of Italian Switzerland, Luigi Menapace, 
has published a book about Gotthelf: Jeremias Gotthelf. Uno scrittore a 
specchio della sua terra (Milan, 1949). A good translation of Uli der Knecht 
appeared in 1953 (Milan), and Geld und Geist is now being translated. It is 
also interesting to note that three of the short stories have been translated 
into Romansh: Elsi, die seltsame Magd (Betta, la fantschella singulera, Lavin, 
1926), Wie Joggeli eine Frau sucht (Co cha Jocal va a tscherckar tina duonna, 
Lavin, 1928) and Der Sonntag des Grossvaters (La dumengia dal bapsegner, 
Lavin, 1933). 

To turn eastward for a moment, two novels and two short stories have 
appeared in Hungarian: Uli der Knecht (Andrds, a szolgalegény, Budapest, 
1857), Geld und Geist (A pénz és Iélek, Kecskemét, 1893), Elsi, die seltsame 
Magd (Elzi, a kiilinés lany, Budapest, 1893) and Die schwarze Spinne (A 
fekete pok, Budapest, 1930). I have been unable to find any other evidence of 
familiarity with Gotthelf in eastern Europe; Russian encyclopedias of liter- 
ature make no mention of any translations, and Russian libraries have replied 
to my inquiries with a discreet silence. Yet Gotthelf certainly had readers in 
Russia during his lifetime, for some of his books (so Muret reports*) were 
banned as subversive (including Zeitgeist und Bernergeist!). There are also 
rumours of a Japanese translation, but again I have been unable to find any 
facts to confirm them. 

In north-western Europe it is a different story. Seven of Gotthelf’s novels 
were translated into Dutch in the nineteenth century: Jakobs Wanderungen 
(Geschiedenis van Jakob, den handwerksgezel; geschetst in zijne voetreizen door 
Zwitserland, The Hague, 1849), Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters (Lief en 


leed uit het leven van een schoolmeester, Amsterdam, 1850), Erlebnisse eines } 
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Schuldenbauers (Lotgevallen van een boer met schulden bezwaard, Utrecht, 1854), 
Kathi die Grossmutter (Kathi, of de ware weg door allen nood, Haarlem, 1855), 
Uli der Knecht (Uli, knecht. Een verhaal uit het Zwitserse volksleven, The 
Hague, 1859), Uli der Pachter (Uli, pachter. Een verhaal uit het Zwitserse 
volksleven, The Hague, 1860) and Geld und Geist (Geld en geluk, ’s Hertogen- 
bosch, 1862). A Flemish translation of some of the short stories, including 
Die schwarze Spinne and Der Besenbinder von Rychiswyl appeared in Belgium 
(Louvain) in 1937 (De zwarte spin. Potjedek. De bezembinder van Ryckiswyl. 
De aangename verrassing). 

In England and France, after many translations in the nineteenth century, 
interest in Gotthelf has been comparatively unproductive in the last few 
years (except for Dr. H. M. Waidson’s recent book‘ and Jean-Daniel 
Demagny’s Sorbonne thesis*). The reverse is true of Scandinavia. Only two 
translations appeared in Denmark in the whole of the nineteenth century, the 
Silvestertraum (En Nyaarsdrom, Copenhagen, 1858) and Kathi die Grossmutter 
(Gamle Kathi, Copenhagen, 1878; with a preface based on Manuel's life of 
Gotthelf and a woodcut of him by the Danish xylographer, H. P. Hansen), 
but 1944 alone brought two translations of Geld und Geist (Copenhagen; 
both entitled Gud og Mammon), and in 1946 and 1947 Danish versions of Uli 
der Knecht (Det sterste af alt) and Uli der Pachter (Hvaad et Menneske saar) 
were published, both at Copenhagen. Norwegian translations of Geld und 
Geist (Gull og kjerlighet) and Die schwarze Spinne (Den svarte edderkoppen) 
appeared in 1950 (Oslo), and several of Gotthelf’s stories have been translated 
into Swedish in the last ten years or so: Geld und Geist (Stockholm, 1943), 
Uli der Knecht (Stockholm 1944), Uli der Pachter (Uli arrendatorn, Stockholm, 
1945), Kathi die Grossmutter (Farmodern, Stockholm, 1946) and the ubiquitous 
Schwarze Spinne (Den svarta spindeln, Stockholm, 1948). In addition, 
Strindberg was influenced by Gotthelf.* Strindberg came across Uli der 
Knecht when he was living in Switzerland, and it seems to have been the 
immediate model for his second novel, Hemséborna, a story of peasant life in 
the Swedish skerries. In a letter to his publisher written on December roth, 
1886, Strindberg says that he is planning a new novel that will be somewhat 
in the style of Gotthelf, and in a letter of 1889 he praises Gotthelf as a classical 
author and admits the influence of Uli der Knecht on Hemséborna. 

So far there are no Icelandic translations of Gotthelf, but the National 
Library at Reykjavik has a set of the Collected Works in German, which is 
more than some libraries nearer Switzerland can boast of. 

Two of the novels have been translated into Finnish, Uli der Knecht 
(Miten Uli-renki tulee onnelliseksi) in 1908 (Helsinki) and Geld und Geist (Anna 
meille anteeksi) in 1947 (Helsinki). A translation of the last ten pages of Geld 
und Geist also appeared in 1946 in the periodical Viikkosanomat (1946, no. 3) 
under the title Hanesta on tuleva talon emanta (‘She shall become the mistress 
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of the house’), a Finnish rendering of the dying Anneli’s last words. A 
perceptive review of Uli der Knecht by Heikki Impivaara appeared in the 
Finnish literary magazine Aika in 1909.’ Here are some extracts from it: 

‘This book is certainly not thin... But I think nevertheless that many, very 
many Finns will not only hurry to read it from end to end, but also read it 
with the greatest pleasure. For the reader comes to know the clean, healthily 
pulsating life of a people as presented by a healthy writer ... In Gotthelf 
there is none of the self-conscious serving of literary ends, only unforgettable, 
unwarped, natural living pictures. The artist does not shrink from words and 
episodes at which some lily-livered people might feel inclined to turn up their 
noses. Such passages, however, do not stand out unpleasantly from the 
whole, nor do they seem repulsive, for they are quite naturally at one with 
their surroundings and are devoid of all trace of perversion or abnormality. 
It is thus clear that the characters in the book are not prettied-up artists 
models, but ordinary, flesh-and-blood, everyday people ... But the author 
establishes differences between them, too, for he wishes to show that diligence 
and loyalty still signify something in the world and bear good fruit. Nor, as 
the experience of the past year has made plain to all of us,* is the present so 
particularly perfect that this lesson should not be needed.’ 

Let me conclude these notes with tributes to Gotthelf from the two great- 
est living German writers. Hermann Hesse chooses the two Uli books for 
inclusion in his Bibliothek der Weltliteratur and describes their author as “der 
grossartige Epiker des Bauerntums’.’ And more recently Thomas Mann has 
described how, while writing his Faustus, he read these same two Uli novels 
in order to keep in touch with great narrative literature." 


NOTES 


1G. Muret, Jeremias Gotthelf in seinen Beziehungen zu Deutschland, Munich, 1913. 

2H. M. Waidson, Jeremias Gotthelf’s Reception in Britain and America. The Modern Language Review, 
vol. 43, Cambridge, 1948. 

3G. Muret, Jérémie Gotthelf. Sa vie et ses ceuvres, Paris, 1913, p. 482. 

4H. M. Waidson, Jeremias Gotthelf. An Introduction to the Swiss Novelist. Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. 

§ Jean-Daniel Demagny, Les idées politiques de Jeremias Gotthelf et de Gottfried Keller, Paris, 1954. 

® See M. Lamm, August Strindberg, Stockholm, 1940, vol. I, pp. 378ff; and also B. M. E. Mortensen 
and B. W. Downs, Strindberg. An Introduction to his Life and Work, Cambridge, 1949, p. 162. 

7? p. 379. The English translation is by Mr. F. H. Taylor. 

8 1906-07 was a year of harsh repression in the Russian a including the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

® Eine Bibliothek der Weltliteratur, Reclam edition, 1949, p. 36 

10 Th. Mann, Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1949, p. 60. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


I. Geschichte der Weimarer Republik, Erster Band, Vom Zusammenbruch bis 
zur Wahl Hindenburgs. By Erich Eyck. Zurich and Stuttgart: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1954, 472 pp. DM 13.50. 


Tue author of standard works on Bismarck and Wilhelm II has now turned 
his attention to the next stage in German history, the Weimar Republic. 
Apart from his historical erudition, Eyck has unusual qualifications for this 
task; he was personally acquainted with some of the leading personalities of 
the time and in particular was himself politically active as a liberal member 
of the Berlin City Council. This close association, supported by his belief, as 
stated in the Foreword, that knowledge of the past is a valuable asset in 
present policy, makes his book more than disinterested academic investiga- 
tion. It also gives his book a curiously double character, both as history and 
as memoirs. This does not, however, prevent him from dealing with some 
of the more controversial issues with the most enlightening objectivity; his 
treatment of the Versailles Treaty, its character and its ramifications, is an 
exceptionally valuable summing-up and assessment of this disputed question. 
It is hard to think of any book in which this matter is better handled. By 
reason of his previous researches in the diplomatic field Eyck is well placed 
to analyse the interplay of military and political power — the relations of 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg on the one hand and the civil government, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, etc., on the other — in the years immediately preceding 
the collapse. His familiarity from experience with the general situation of 
the Republic enriches his accounts of a number of matters — the role of 
Helfferich and Erzberger and (helped by his legal training and interests) the 
many legal problems “and disputes connected with the Republic (e.g. the 
official inquiry into the origins of the War, at which Hindenburg, allegedly 
quoting an unidentified English general, launched the phrase about the “stab 
in the back’ on its fateful career). While there are a great many aspects, on 
which Eyck throws considerable light and sets in their proper perspective, 

there are some on which he seems less well informed. This is especially true 
of what might be termed the social aspects of the Republic, notably the réle 
and character of Social Democracy. This is an all-important question, calling 
for instance, for a fuller and subtler treatment of Ebert, whom he presents in 
a far more favourable light than many people would regard as legitimate. 
With these reservations it must be said that this book adds considerable and 
significantly to the literature about the Republic. The excellence of many of 
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its parts — not least the admirable assessment of the significance of Hinden- 
burg’s election as President in 1925 — will almost certainly enable it to hold 
its place even after further source-material becomes available. With Eyck’s 
insight into the more questionable aspects and intentions of Stresemann, it 
is likely that his second volume — destined presumably to embrace the years 
of Stresemann’s domination — will even enhance the reputation of this work, 
a fuller evaluation of which will only be possible, when it is available in its 
entirety. 


II. German Parliaments, A Study of the development of representative institutions 
in Germany. By Sir Stephen King Hall and Richard K. Ullmann. 
London: The Hansard Society, 1954. 162 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE evaluation of this little book must depend on what one understands it 
to be. As a ‘study’ it falls short of the ambitions implied by this term. It 
should really be regarded, more modestly, as a short handbook. It is a useful 
compilation of the main facts about the changing systems of government 
from the period of the feudal estates through 1848 and Wilhelminian Ger- 
many to the Weimar Republic and post-1945. This was needed and it is here 
provided succinctly and by present standards cheaply. Moreover, it con- 
tains most valuable statistical information about the strength of the different 
parties and analyses of voting power up to the present day. It is a pity that 
the authors within the limits of their space tried to overstep these useful 
boundaries and in the final chapter attempted a more general historical 
evaluation, because the attempt, perhaps through its brevity, has led them 
into some absurd generalizations. The sources and nature of militarism are 
distorted by a too close and determining association with Lutheranism 
(‘Thanks to Lutheran teaching, Prussian militarism found an ally in the heart 
of many a good democrat’, p. 136). How can Weimar Germany be called 
the era of ‘unlimited democracy’: (p. 138). It is, we are told, a misfortune 
that ‘in Germany both the Weimar Republic and the new Federal Republic 
should have been launched into traditional parliamentary forms when these 
forms are theselves undergoing a process of adjustment and change’ — but of what 
period of democracy is the last part of that statement not true? What finally 
is understood and implied by the statement that the German nation will 
‘fulfil its democratic destiny’: (p. 139). 


III. Staatskunstwerk und Kriegshandwerk, Das Problem des ‘Militarismus’ in 
Deutschland, 1 (1740-1890). By Gerhard Ritter. Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg Verlag, 1954. 403 pp. DM 27. 


IT is a feature of German history that the question of the relationship between 
military authority and civil government has played an exceptionally con- 
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spicuous part. It is one of the ‘problems’ of German history. Of course, it is 
not a simple question of relationship between two co-existing elements of 
power, but involves the further and in some ways more interesting question 
as to how the bearers of military authority at the highest level conceived 
their task and its scope, and inversely how the politicians regarded the instru- 
ment of war. It is a problem with some aspects of which Professor Ritter has 
dealt in his Damonie der Macht and which he now examines in the light of 
German history from 1740 on the basis of the most exhaustive examination 
of the relevant source-material. The extensive — and for the researcher 
extraordinarily valuable — notes testify to the scope and intensity with which 
the evidence has been examined and exploited; at the same time, however, 
the text is not overburdened with the outward trappings of scholarship. 
This is a book to read and not merely to consult, an excellent example of 
responsible historical research seeking communication to a public beyond 
the narrow circle of the ‘Fach’. The most important section of the book is 
the second, dealing with Moltke and Bismarck. Most subtly Ritter estimates 
the significance of Moltke’s statement about the primacy of military over 
political considerations during war (‘Fiir den Gang des Krieges sind vor- 
wiegend militarische Riicksichten massgebend, die Ausnutzung seiner Erfolge 
oder Misserfolge fallt wiederum der Politik anheim’) and the bearing of its 

implications on the ‘Spannungsverhiltnis’ between Moltke and Bismarck. 

Together with Stadelmann’s book on Moltke und der Staat (1951) — with the 

findings of which Ritter finds himself in substantial agreement — the Moltke 
sections of this work give us a picture of Moltke and the General Staff, which 

future research is not likely essentially to change. More difficult is the question 

of Bismarck, the core of whose attitude and policy is indicated in his remark 

that he would only wage war for the ‘vitalste Interessen’ of his country. 

Bismarck was certainly a contradictory figure, combining the symptoms of 
power-politics with peace-making and undeniable moral earnestness. Ritter 

concedes much against Bismarck (‘ein kontinentaler Machtpolitiker im Stile 

etwa Richelieus’) but offers much in his defence. He does this, however, 

not by a process of selective elimination, but by drawing together the dis- 

parate features into a conclusion best summarized in the statement: “Kampf- 

bereitschaft und Friedenswille schliessen sich ja nicht aus, sondern gehéren 

beim echten Staatsmann (insbesondere auf kontinentalem Boden) ebenso 

untrennbar zusammen wie persdnlicher Ehrgeiz und Machtdrang mit 

selbstlosem Dienst fiir den Staat’ (p. 311). 





LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Ernst Penzoldt 9s 27.1.55 

Last week after prolonged ill-health Ernst Penzoldt died of angina pectoris 
in a Munich hospital at the age of sixty-two. A native of Erlangen, where his 
father was a well-known doctor, he first wished to be a sculptor, and to that 
end studied at the Kunstakademie in Weimar. Some distinguished works of 
his remain, including the bust of Carossa in the Munich stddtische Gallerie. 
Not long after the First World War (in which, as in the Second, he served in 
an ambulance unit) he turned to literature. He will be remembered perhaps 
chiefly for three works: Der arme Chatterton (1928), a short biographical novel 
of great charm and insight; the hilarious Die Powenzbande, Zoologie einer 
Familie (1930); and the profoundly human and anti-militarist Corporal 
Mombour, the date of whose publication (1941) is remarkable. 

In his integrated view of life and his ability to analyse and to synthesize, to 
see the ideal in the real, the imaginative in the prosaic, the tragic in the hum- 
orous, the underlying unity among all that diversity and freakishness of life 
that so fascinated him, Ernst Penzoldt was a rare figure in our times. If we 
add his gift of acute, sometimes satirical, yet sympathetic and compassionate 
observation we understand further his appeal and influence. I we'll remem- 
ber my first meeting with him a few years ago at a students’ evening when 
he read from his books and afterwards joined in the discussion and conversa- 
tion, and having been charmed and impressed by his simplicity and wisdom. 
A quiet voice in a noisy world, he was strangely audible — and unforgettable. 


The search for fresh talent 

To seek to rescue gems from the dark unfathomed caves of oblivion is 
surely a laudable and vital task for all concerned with the future of literature 
and the arts. It is good to know that there are many in Germany who are 
thus concerned. A few representative attempts in this direction from various 
quarters and various fields may here be noted. 

A private effort: Der Karlsruhe Bote; Blatter fiir Dichtung (Editor, Kurt 
Riidiger), a series of booklets, each of 15-20 pages, which began in 1950 and 
has now reached No. 17, privately printed and circulated and financed by 
voluntary contribution. The aim is especially to offer a modest platform to 
young authors. The contributions vary, as one might expect, in quality but 
number some good lyrics among them; and the venture, and others like it, 
is a moving testimony to faith in the present and hope for the future. 

The Press: a recent prize competition in “Die Zeit’ (Hamburg). At the close 
of last year the well-known and excellent Hamburg weekly Die Zeit 
organized a literary prize competition of a somewhat novel form. Out of a 
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larger number sent in sixteen pre-selected short stories were then submitted to 
the final judgment of the readers of the paper. To those who volunteered to 
act as critics these stories were sent, and the prizes were ultimately awarded 
on the basis of the reports received. No less than 1911 readers had sufficient 
interest to read the stories and return their considered criticisms. Three 
prizes were awarded, the first (of 1000 D-marks) went to Herbert Malecha 
for a story entitled “Die Probe’. The sixteen stories are shortly all to be 
published in a volume with the title of “Die Probe’ by the Marion v. Schroder 
Verlag in Hamburg. The organizers of the competition felt that it had well 
justified itself for the two reasons (a) in having revealed fresh talent, and (b) in 
having thrown fresh light on the whole question of the relation between 
author and reading public. 

Publishing firms: Various firms are interested in giving practical help in the 
search for new talent. I mention three as examples. The Karl-Hanser Verlag 
(Munich) founded a year ago a magazine called Akzente which is devoted 
largely to contributions from young authors. The firm of Bertelsmann 
(Giitersloh) ran last year a prize competition for a novel (the prizes were 
handsome) and is now running a similar competition for a short story. The 
Kurt Desch Verlag (Munich) has just announced the sending-in date for their 
prize novel competition, the winning work to be published in an edition of 
100,000 in their series Welt im Buch. 

Theatre. The Kammerspiel theatre in Munich is particularly concerned over 
the question of rising talent and offers prizes for plays submitted. It is also 
interested in the Falkenbergschule, a recently founded municipal institution for 
the training of young actors and actresses who then, after their training, 
are given the chance of a start at the Kammerspiel. 

Broadcasting. The broadcasting corporations of Western Germany 
organize yearly a musical week (held last year in Munich) intended chiefly to 
offer an opportunity to new and younger composers and performers. 
Winners may then later be invited to play or conduct in concerts broadcast 
from one or other of the stations. The corporations also offer awards for 


radio plays (H6rspicle). 


Elementary School Teacher Training 

In a country where religious and political outlooks and interests tend to 
conflict sharply this is a field that tends to become something of a battle- 
ground. The recent change of government in Bavaria marks a point at which 
the situation may be briefly considered. In most of the Lander of Western 
Germany there is regular provision for such training, either at a padagogische 
Hochschule (such as the Kanthochschule in Brunswick) or, as at Hamburg, at a 
department of the university. Bavaria, however, has up to now made shift 
with courses organized as need arises, for both the other methods raise 
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difficulties there: university training would involve the inconvenience of 
Catholic teachers having to be trained by Catholics (at Munich and Wiirz- 
burg) and Protestant by Protestants (at Erlangen), while training at a 
padagogische Hochschule, it has been felt, would not confer the same status as 
that at a university. Now, however, with the Christian Socialists (CSU) in 
opposition and a coalition of their opponents in power plans are, as was 
expected, being prepared for regular training on a non-denominational 
basis. A bill has been introduced in the Landtag, and is being debated, to 
arrange a six-semester course at first in pddagogische Hochschulen which, 
if they develop satisfactorily, may then later become university institutes. 
The Church authorities have not as yet made any pronouncement on the 
new developments, but no doubt these will be contested with determination. 


JOHN BOURKE 


Munich, 4.2.55 
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a NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 

ah Herz in der Kelter. By Wilhelm Szabo. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1954. 
in | pp- 104. 

‘as Die Feuerlilie. By Maria Zittrauer. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1954. pp. 99. 
al The literature of the old Austrian empire —as represented by Hofmanns- 
to thal, Rilke and the rest — was and is supranational and international; today the 
h, new writers tend to cultivate the moods and landscapes of their narrower 
eS, province. The Bundeshymne, it is true, was written by one of the older 
he } generation, Paula von Preradovié (1887-1951), but she is provincial in her 
n. volumes of verse Siidlicher Sommer (1929) and Dalmatinische Sonette (1933), and 


her verse generally (Gesammelte Gedichte, 1951-52) has contemporary vogue 
and influence; she is specifically, and particularly as one whose whole heart 
was in the revival of Roman Catholicism, a poet of today. Poets from the 
provinces may, of course, have the stamp of Vienna; thus Johann Gunert, 
born 1903 in Moravia, is as metropolitan as Josef Marschall, born 1905 in 
Vienna. A Viennese born and bred and yet a master of regional poetry is 
Hans Niichtern (1896———); in particular he is the panegyrist of Salzburg 
(Hornwerk und Glockenspiel, 1947); nevertheless Vienna is the centre from 
which he ranges far and wide to relate all his themes (even Frederick the Great 
and the Maltese Knights) to the Heimatempfinden of Vienna; inevitably, as 
literary director (with Rudolf Henz) of the Austrian broadcasting system 
(die Ravag), he is internationally minded; he interprets Sweden (Schwedische 
Tage) and has turned Gustav Fréding into an Austrian lyric mould. The 
cream of the new verse is found first in the anthologies Stimmen der Gegenwart 
(from 1953 onwards) of the young Viennese writer Hans Weigel and in the 
regional Almanache launched from Salzburg, Linz, and Innsbruck. Typical of 
the new verse with its haunting modern note, frequently of isolationist 
recoil from the brute world with absorption in mystical concepts of nature, 
are these two volumes which have been sent in for review. Wilhelm Szabo 
(born Vienna, 1901) began with Das fremde Dorf (1933); Herz in der Kelter 
includes poems from Im Dunkel der Dérfer (1940) and Der Unbefehligte (1947), 
which, though they were well received, are now out of print. Szabo’s verse 
may be classed as magischer Realismus, but such poems as Ankunft and Dorf- 
angst are in stark contrast with the traditional Dorfidylle; this, in its fashioning 
even by poets famed far and wide, is more or less naive, whereas Szabo has 
often a mystic depth of tragic symbol; at the best such a poem as Verbleiben 
betokens reconciliation with a hard life “wo die Raben die finstern Friichte/ 
der laublosen Baume sind’. One may agree that there is some approach to 
truth in Weinheber’s verdict: ‘Nur ein Dichter ist dem reinen Gedicht so-nahe 
} gekommen wie Szabo: Trakl’; certainly if he means that a poem is a poem 
proper only when it is stripped of sentiment and yet pulses with the heavy 
throb of feeling. Such a poem is Szabo’s Meier Helmbrecht, which applies 
brutal sense to the solution of the ancient fable of the prodigal son. — Maria 
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Zittrauer is one of the younger generation who are now coming to the fore; 
she was born in 1913 in Badgastein and is hostess (a Cafetierin) in her mother’s 
Landgasthaus, whereas Szabo is a headmaster. She was the first to receive, in 
1952, the Trakl-Preis of the province of Salzburg. Regionally she is cheek by 
jowl with another headmaster, the Germanist Gerhard Amanshauser (born 
1928 in Salzburg), who also was awarded the Trakl-Preis in 1952. Her 
originality lies in the newness and aptness of her rhymes and images; with her 
magic realism or ‘idealistische Sachlichkeit’ she is in the wake of the Innsbruck 
poet Josef Leitgeb (1897-1952) and of that Austrian by adoption Hans 
Leifhelm (1891-1947). The gist of this book of verse is in its nature symbol- 
ism: thus die Feuerlilie (‘orange lily’ does not render the sense) is the flaming 
flower (the soul) in the green chalice of physical life. All is good, dreamful 
Catholic doctrine; of God the hunter who leaves an arrow in every heart, of 
the Great River that flows through the land and smooths and rounds every 
stone it rolls along. The notations of nature and landscape are exact and 
delightful; all the symbols of even so trite a subject as spring are nie dagewesen. 
The form is for the most part regular, but there is something, too, of that 
cunningly clogged movement which gives strength and belongs to the practice 
and study of contemporary metrics. 


(J. BrrHett) 


Josef Weinheber: Sdmtliche Werke. Band 2. Gedichte. Herausgegeben von Josef 


Nadler und Hedwig Weinheber. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1954. 
pp- 602. 


There have always been difficulties in the academic study of Weinheber; the 
issue of the Collected Works, together with Josef Nadler’s exhaustive biography 
and interpretation (1952), levels them out. The first volume of the Samtliche 
Werke reprints the earlier poems; that is, the Grundbestand, the original 
(manuscript) versions and arrangements. Thematically there is endless 
manipulation throughout Weinheber’s work of the somewhat hackneyed 
basic motifs Tier und Seele, Fleisch und Geist, with their related concepts; that 
is, the conflict of contraries. The poem Aufschrei in the opening section of 
vol. I gives the note: the poet rebels in desperation against his fate as a boy 
in an orphanage and then as a post office clerk. As time ripens him there is 
some escape from his frantic hatred of social suppression and some lyric 
elaboration of the reconciliation of opposites. In the first section of vol. II, 
Adel und Untergang, which established his reputation, the solution is self- 
effacement at the call of duty; this at the time of publication (1934) was 
interpreted as being in accord with the ideals of the racial resurgence, and 
therefore was claimed as theirs by the Nazis. That would not necessarily 
incriminate him; but he wrote birthday poems (suppressed of course) for the 
Fiihrer. It would, however, be difficult to find anything specifically Nazi in 
the seven volumes now grouped in vol. II. But it is rather form than theme 
which gives Adel und Untergang its permanent place in the history of lyric 
verse. In his sort of ‘novel’ Gold ausser Kurs (really thinly veiled autobio- 
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graphy), printed for the first time in vol. III of the Collected Works, he had 
discoursed with much ingenuity on the nature and mystery of language and on 
the tendencies then shaping in literature. He turned again to his school- 
books — there is evidence that his scholarship never went deep — , he spelt his 
way through Horace, and mastered the facture of Greek verse by assiduous 
thumbing of the section on metrics in that best-seller among school-books, 
Otto Lyon’s Handbuch der deutschen Sprache fiir héhere Schulen. What results 
is that in Adel und Untergang and in the volume of verse which pairs with it, 
Spate Krone (1936), the antique measures of which Hélderlin is the great 
master are revitalized. Nadler has proved by documentary evidence that 
Weinheber found his way to Hélderlin too late for direct influence on his 
style to be possible; if anybody it was Georg Trakl, whose star was then in the 
ascendant; but closer research might well show that in some respects there are 
more or less pretentious orthographical peculiarities such as the division of 
prefix from stem of verb (ge- /setzt, etc.) at the end of a line. Weinheber’s 
argument is that the antique facture of Alcaic, Sapphic, etc., is the true phonetic 
form of verse, because their accentuation is that of natural speech or declama- 
tion and is not bound by line length. This, of course, is part and parcel of the 
theorizing of recent years as regards free rhythms generally. But in the 
modern manipulation of free rhythms (Whitman, Arno Holz to begin with) 
Weinheber holds a respectable place. All the same many readers will feel that 
his best poems, those which stick in the memory and are fit for anthologies, 
are in traditional rhymed forms. In addition, he ranks with the best of the 
poets who have written in their native dialect; his Wien wértlich (in vol. Il) 
is 4 most entertaining picture of Vienna as a capital city, and poems in Schirift- 
deutsch relieve the dialect garrulity; e.g. Wir Wiener gives a horrifying picture 
of Viennese moods and madness: these light livers exist on Kulturexport, 
admire their antics on films faked in Hollywood, and they go to the ball at 
the opera house before they take to the gas tube. 

The remaining volumes reprinted in vol. II are packed with interest, and 
each has its logically reasoned presentation and solution of the basic problems 
of life. To the keen student of literature one great interest is a problem which 
has been touched on but not fully documented: Weinheber himself said he 
was ‘baroque’, and the baroque elements (architectonic arrangement, Blumen- 
strdusse, Aquarelle, variations of set themes, etc.) leap to the eyes of even the 
casual reader who has worked the seventeenth century. Thus in Kammermusik 
(1939) musical instruments speak and reveal themselves, and in Hier ist das 
Wort, the closing section of vol. II, these constructional features abound. Here, 
too, there is a final discussion of old language problems: mind and language 
are depicted as procreative, male and female; and music, too, is a creative sister 
of language. Generally speaking Weinheber’s intellect was coldly, mathema- 
tically and architecturally constructive; he was not carried away by rushes 
of feeling. Hence Nadler’s neat verdict: Fleissdichtung, nicht Inspirationsdichtung. 


(J. BrrHett) 
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Akzente. Zeitschrift fiir Dichtung. Miinchen: Carl Hanser Verlag. Zweimonats- 


schrift. Jedes Heft DM 2.50. einzeln DM 3. Auslandspreis. jahrlich DM 
17.50. Hefte 1/4. 1954. 

The Neue Deutsche Hefte ed. by Paul Fechter and Joachim Giinther (Bertels- 
mann: Giitersloh) and now the Akzente, two new major literary journals 
within a year of each other! Admiration and envy are the immediate reaction 
of an editor who has experienced the difficulty of keeping his own journal 
alive in these stringent financial times in which one reputable English period- 
ical after another has ceased publication for lack of public support. But good 
luck to these new ventures! 

Akzente. Zeitschrift fiir Dichtung. The journal takes its title, as the publishers 
remind us, from an aphorism of Theodor Fontane: ‘Die Akzente machen’s, im 
Leben wie in der Kunst.’ It all depends, then, where and how you put the 
stress! In these numbers the stress seems to be pretty evenly divided amongst 
the wide meanings of the term Dichtung: story and novel, poems and essays, 
radio and straight plays, with a modicum of criticism thrown in. And Dichtung 
implies, be it noted, deutsche Dichtung. The claim that it is mainly unpublished 
Dichtung is not, however, to be taken literally, not at least with regard to the 
poems printed in these first four Hefte for some, at least — Ernst Stadler’s 
famous Spruch is an obvious example — have appeared before. On the other 
hand there is much new material from the Nachlass of Winkler, Borchert, Goll 
and others, and from the unpublished work of living poets as well. 

Amongst the contributors of critical essays are such well-known names as 
Martin Heidegger, Hermann von Damm, Wilhelm Emrich, Arno Schiro- 
kauer (the late lamented ordinarius of Johns Hopkins), and Emil Staiger. A 
rough computation of the contributors’ or authors’ ages reveal that out of a 
total of 55, twenty were born in the nineteenth century, five more before the 
First World War, and only 14 since 1920 (of the remainder we are given no 
dates). The editors, Walter Héllerer and Hans Benda, are obviously playing 
for safety. They repudiate, and rightly so, any Tendenz, literary or political; 
the perusal of this first volume show them to be firmly rooted in the humanistic 


tradition of the West. 
(L. A. WiLLouGcHBY) 


Deutsche Namenkunde von Max Gottschall. 3. Auflage besorgt von E. Brodfiihrer. 


Berlin: De Gruyter. 1954. DM 4s. 


A man’s name was essentially an expression of his personality, Goethe pro- 
tested to Herder: ‘It was’, he said, ‘like a perfectly fitting garment, was so 
grown over him like his own skin that it could not be scratched or torn with- 
out damage to the bearer himself.’ And indeed, what could be more individual 
than the name which is ‘proper’ to a man, and could anything be better cal- 
culated to destroy society than the egalitarian suggestion (or the actual army 
practice) of telling human beings ‘by numbers’? Yet even in a classless society 
would not Big Brother arrogate to himself ‘Number One’: 

The study of names — since every one of us is concerned — is as fascinating 
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as it is unreliable, and it has given rise to much uninformed guessing and popu- 
lar etymology. It was ‘offenbar’, old Bodmer declared categorically, that 
‘Dietsch’ was simply the Italian ‘dieci’! Nietzsche enthusiastically speculated 
on the suggestion that the name Goethe was connected with the root ‘ghud’ 
and denoted “der Ausgiessende, Zeugende’. Grillparzer hated his and mocking- 
ly travestied it into Fixlmiillner. And since the previous Namenbuch of Heintze- 
Gascorbi has long been out of print, it is good to have this new edition of an 
authoritative work to guide us in our guessings. 

But no Namenbuch, however learned, can provide the certain answers to 
our queries all the time. Is “Wels’ connected with ‘walten’, or does it denote 
an inhabitant from Wels in Upper Austria; or is it just a nickname from Wels, 
a kind of fish? “You pays your money and you takes your choice!’ For there is 
— as Ernest Weekley reminded us long ago — ‘romance’ in names. Not all of 
us can point to such sober tradesmen ancestors as Weber or Miiller or Schmidt. 
How much more exciting to be known as Schwindenhammer or Schluckebier 
or Stichenwirt! Such nicknames were meant originally to assist identification 
by stressing some characteristic trait in their bearers. But the opposite was 
also true: a name was given to induce in the child the most enviable qualities! 
And this holds good not only for primitive times, when a Hartmut or Neithard 
specified the German virtues to be acquired, but especially in the pietistic 
seventeenth century. The Gottholds and Gottliebs, the Fiirchtegotts and 
Leberechts were as popular in protestant circles as the saint names of the south 
where even a boy could be christened by the name of the Blessed Virgin. But 
the Germans at least escaped the worst excesses of our Puritan godfathers, and 
no Praise God Barebones nor Fly Fornication Jobs defile their baptismal 
registers! It would be psychologically rewarding to pursue the effect of such 
auto-suggestion on the unfortunate victims. Just as it would be to speculate 
whether a man’s fortuitous appellation has helped to determine his future 
career. Does a Crisp tend to become a baker, Stumbles a cobbler, Dally and 
Doolittle solicitors, Slaughter a butcher or a surgeon, Wisdom a philosopher or 
a fool: (These examples are all taken from life!) Was it the urge of their name 
which sent the five brothers Schlagintweit to cross the Himalayas and pene- 
trate into Thibet: 

These and many more questions the curious reader will want to put to Dr. 
Gottschall. And what of Attila or Etzel in his name lists: Does it derive 
from the root Od, possession, or is it baby language tata, dada (Kemal Atta- 
Tiirk immediately springs to mind), and shall we never know the real name of 
the ‘Little Father’ who became the ‘Scourge of God’: And again Pethau may 
well be a form of Peter; but the English Peto, derived from an earlier Peitow, 
suggests that both forms designate originally a native of Poitou. Perhaps some 
day we shall have an international glossary of names — what a task for Unesco! 
— and shall discover that we Westerners are all members of one great big 
European family! Meanwhile a start has been made by E. G. Willynek with 
the Dictionary of Christian Names (Oxford, 1943) to which reference might 
have been made. 

(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 
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Franz Grilkparzer: Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende. Edited by L. H. C. Thomas, 


Oxford: Blackwell. 1953. 119 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The text given in this edition is based on the Sauer-Backmann version, 
although modern orthography has been adopted. 

In his concise and lucid introduction, Mr. Thomas examines the drama 
against the background of Grillparzer’s own age, with its special cultural and 
theatrical traditions; he also studies the relationship between the known 
historical facts and the use Grillparzer has made of them, discusses in outline 
the structure of the play (drawing particular attention to the employment of 
dramatic irony), and analyses the portrait which is presented of Ottokar him- 
self. Possible literary influences from other sources, particularly that of 
Shakespeare and, to a lesser extent, Schiller, are dealt with, and finally the 
attitude of the critics, both German and foreign, towards this drama is 
investigated and the editor's own standpoint defined. 

There is a useful select bibliography of $3 items on Grillparzer and his work, 
and the title of a modern English translation of ‘Kénig Ottokar’ is added. The 
notes are commendably brief and helpful, covering linguistic difficulties, 
geographical and historical allusions, and points of structural and stylistic 
importance. 


(A. R. Rosrnson) 


Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. Werke in einem Band. Hrsg. von K. A. Schleiden, 


Nachwort von Friedrich Georg Jiinger. Miinchen: Carl Hansen Verlag. 1954. 
DM 11.80. 


Lessing, usually so perspicacious in his judgments of his contemporaries, did 
not foresee the lasting inspiration that “der Erzvater der deutschen Dichtung’ 
would exercise. For not only do modern German poets ‘praise him’, they 
‘read him’ — and plunder him too. Goethe, Hélderlin, Novalis, nay down to 
Rilke himself, one and all are unthinkable without Klopstock. For was he not 
the first to restore to the German language its full emotional content and to 
liberate German verse from the ‘bondage of rhyme and iambics’, to restore 
the incantatory effect of primitive poetry: Perhaps Lessing’s adverse criticism 
was levelled exclusively at the soaring, seraphic poetry of the Messias — 
‘always maestoso and in D flat major’, as Beethoven was later to object. For 
in his Odes and Elegies, though he can also grow rapturous over the pleasures 
of joy and friendship and discern in the beauties of nature the glory of the 
divine Creator, he could come down to earth to distinguish a particular lake, 
or a particular prince, to praise the solid achievements of the Etats Généraux, 
and even to discourse humorously on the respective merits of Rhenish 
Johannisberger and those of its Cape Colony imitation! 

It is fitting that Klopstock should be introduced by a poet, for he is essentially 
a poet's poet. He may, indeed, inveigh against the normal aesthetics of Kant or 
Schiller, but he is even more concerned than the latter with the technique of his 
poetry, intent upon using to the full all the resources of his literary medium. 
He is, moreover, very conscious of his debt to poetic tradition, and this 
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is, | collection begins significantly with the early Der Lehrling der Griechen to end 
with a translation from Horace. His critical essays — from which important 
. extracts are here printed — are indispensable to our knowledge of eighteenth- 
century poetics and his epigram Entdeckung und Erfindung provides the answer 
- to that recent controversy in The Listener concerning the exact meaning of 
tT these German words for Coleridge. 
mm The selection is admirable. It was right to reprint the first three cantos of 
— the Messias — and only these — for it was they which made poetic history. Der 
aft Tod Adams is a fair sample of his dramatic powers, and the interesting sug- 
ie gestion is made that it would come over well as a Hérspiel. Generally, Klop- 
of stock’s appeal is to the ear rather than to the eye: “Die Imagination ist bei ihm 
- schwacher als die Inspiration.’ This book is admirably got up in print and 
‘e paper. With its careful annotation it should appeal to the general student as 
well as to the scholar. It comes as a valuable timely Vorspiel to the complete 
k edition of his works projected as long ago as 1944 by Professor Kindermann 
L : and now, it is hoped, to be enriched by all the treasures of the recently dis- 
s covered Klopstock Nachlass. 
- 4 (L. A. WiLLouGHBY) 
Dichtung und Wissenschaft. Von Jonas Frankel. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider 
1954. 
n, This book is that of a very unhappy man to whom old age has brought little 
54. of comfort or pleasant memories. The title of the first essay sets the tone: “Von 
der Aufgabe und Siinden der Philologie.’ The emphasis is all on the ‘Siinden’ 
lid for, according to Professor Frankel, philology has gone from bad to worse 
12" since the spacious days of Scherer and Erich Schmidt. Few are the scholars 
ey who escape his lash: Julius Petersen comes in for the severest whipping. He 
to was a weathercock and ended as a sycophant of Hitler who prostituted his 
ot | scholarship to politics. Max Morris, coming as he did from the alien discipline 
to of medicine, was eccentric in his methods and vacillating in his findings. 
yre Ernst Beutler is accused of ‘cooking’ his evidence to suit his theme. The 
sm Goethe-Jahrbuch had ceased printing anything worth while by 1918. Very 
ban understandably irked by the withdrawal of the editorship of the great Ziirich 
‘or edition of Keller, Professor Frankel can find nothing good to say of the work 
res of the new editor, Carl Helbling, ‘der nicht iiber das Minimum dessen verfiigt, 
rhe was man bei einem Keller-Herausgeber billigerweise voraussetzen durfte’. Nor 
ke, are the other Keller experts any better. The texts of Ermatinger and Maync are 
UX, untrustworthy, and their judgments fallible. Again, Nussberger was unable 
ish to cope with the more knotty problems of C. F. Meyer’s text; Max Koch’s 
interpretation of Platen is false, and so on ad nauseam. ‘Ist auf der Erde ewig 
lly dir nichts recht?’ 
or Perhaps Professor Frinkel’s negative, destructive attitude is to be explained 
his by the absolute standards he has set himself and others through his devotion 
m. to the great masters of the past. For him criticism is an art and the critic — 


his no less than the poet — is born and not made. His heroes are Friedrich Schlegel 
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and Nietzsche. Among the moderns he acknowledges only Jacob Burckhardt 
and Konrad Burdach, and Norbert von Hellingrath for his discovery of the 
dynamic Hélderlin. And he has a kind word for his old teacher, Jacob Minor, 
in spite of his unqualified positivism. 

What was the point, one wonders, of reprinting these old essays, most of 
them dating from the time of the First World War? They no doubt served a 
purpose at the time, if only to spur on the lazy and the disillusioned: ‘Er reizt 
und wirkt und muss als Teufel schaffen.’. And when Professor- Frankel ceases to 
rail he can occasionally be positively provocative. His essay on ‘Das Epos’ is 
still worth reading, in spite of his ‘romantic’ conviction that great poetry 
springs spontaneous to the poet’s pen and owes nothing to reflection or rhetoric. 
But the essay was written nearly 40 years ago, and it is perhaps unfair to judge 
it by the belated re-discovery of a generation which knows that ‘rhetoric’ 
has perhaps more to do with poetic effect than any supposed inspiration from 


a mysterious ‘Urquell aller Poesie’. 
(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Le Cycle de Dietrich, morceaux choisis avec introduction, notes et glossaire. By Georges 


Zink. Bibliotheque de Philologie Germanique, vol. XVI. Paris: Aubier. 1953. 
265 pp. 

In 1950 Professor G. Zink wrote his critical work on the heroic songs, Les 
Légendes héroiques de Dietrich et d’Ermrich dans les littératures germaniques. The 
book under review offers excerpts of texts of the Dietrich cycle. It is meant 
for undergraduates and as it is difficult to obtain the editions of these songs, it 
fulfils a real need. 

In the Introduction there is a general survey of the Dietrich saga, tracing 
its historical background. The Hildebrandlied is thought to be of great import- 
ance for the assessment of the earliest possible dating of the Dietrich cycle. 
Professor Zink is convinced that the Dietrich legend started shortly after 
Theoderic’s death in 526, and that at the time of the composition of the 
Hildebrandlied, which he dates in the second half of the eighth century (where 
is the evidence for this dating?), it existed in large outlines. He traces the 
development of the saga and its revisions in accordance with trends fashionable 
at the time, especially with courtly traits. After a cursory view of individual 


epics, their metres, and short bibliographical notes, excerpts are printed of | 


Dietrichs Flucht, Rabenschlacht, Alpharts Tod, Laurin, Eckenlied, Virginal, 
Biterold und Dietleib, Rosengarten, Das jiingere Hildebrandlied, and a translation 
of Hildebrand und Alibrand from the Thidrekssaga. 

The texts are reprints with some modifications of the Deutsches Heldenbuch 
(edited 1866-70) and other editions, notes, a subject index and a glossary. 
The explanatory notes often refer to Paul’s Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik of 
1950 and Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax. They should be of value for begin- 
ners. Sometimes they are elementary but sometimes a note is missing where 
is is expected, e.g. Dietrichs Flucht (called Le Livre de Vérone) line 3388 where 
Martin wrote a longish commentary in his edition in Deutsches Heldenbuch. 
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I feel that a question concerning the principle of these editions should be 





dt asked: should a text be printed without any indication of the readings of the 
he MSS.? Should not every student learn that he must pay attention to the MSS. 
or, and that research must be based on their wording? Professor Zink writes a 

few lines about his use of the earlier editions for the reconstitution of his own 
of text but it is to be regretted that text-critical notes are omitted. The student 
la will have to be satisfied to learn that in the Rabenschlacht the word owé is 
izt often left out for metrical reasons without any indication in the text. It seems 


to me that such a note and all it implies shows that scholarship is sacrificed to 
Is the desire to offer a text to the undergraduate. Yet how shall the under- 
graduate ever learn how to interpret a literary work, not to mention a MS., 
if he is given no opportunity to study the text in accordance with the philo- 
ge logical method? 

(W. SCHWARZ) 





m 

' Friedrich Hebbel: Agnes Bernauer. Edited by Mary Wiesener-Garland, B.a., with 
| notes by M. Blakemore Evans, pH.p. London: Harrap. 1953. 163 pp. 6s. 

In the 27-page introduction to this edition Mrs. Wiesener-Garland gives a 

ges biographical sketch of Hebbel and then discusses in clear, straightforward 
53. fashion the conception and composition of Agnes Bernauer, the historical back- 

| ground of the play, and the action as presented by Hebbel. There are also 
Lee | useful analyses of the main characters, a summary of the ideas underlying the 
The drama (including a concise interpretation of the dual theme it contains), and 
ant outline notes on the style which, whilst providing the younger student with all 
5, it that is essential for his purposes, should at the same time serve as a useful 

| starting-point for further independent research by the undergraduate reader. 
‘ing The select bibliography lists the principal editions of Hebbel’s works, 
ort- letters and diaries, together with a representative number of critical studies on 
cle. both the author and his dramas, with particular emphasis on those’ devoted 
Soe} largely or wholly to Agnes Bernauer. Finally the historical sources used by 
the Hebbel himself in the composition of this work are enumerated. 
bere The notes by Dr. M. Blakemore Evans at the end of the book are fairly 
the full (40 pp.) and contain a series of review exercises on each act, which 
able should prove especially useful for school purposes. Two appendices follow, 
lual one giving the text and melody of the folksong ‘Die schéne Bernauerin’, and 
1 of | the other providing the alternative shortened version of the final scenes of the 
nal, drama as prepared by Hebbel for use in certain actual performances at the 
tion | request of the theatres concerned. 

(A. R. Rosrinson) 

buch 


sary. Thomas Mann. By J. M. Lindsay. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1954. 25s. 
k of Those who believe the creative artist is a mere communicator of ideas will find 


gin- | this book a useful substitute for the effort of reading Mann’s novels. Mr. 
_ Lindsay introduces his volume, the latest addition to Blackwell's Modern 
here 


- Language Studies, as “an attempt to follow the development of certain 
uch. 
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frequently recurrent themes in the works of Thomas Mann’. After a short 
biographical sketch he concentrates on three principal themes: German 
‘Biirgertum’, the artist in society, and Mann’s preoccupation with sickness and 
death. He summarizes and quotes from the works up to Doktor Faustus and 
Die Betrogene to show how Mann’s treatment of these themes has developed 
over fifty years of creative life. A further chapter traces the influence of 
Goethe, Schopenhauer, Wagner and Nietzsche. Mr. Lindsay then surveys 
Mann’s political progress from German nationalist to European democrat, 
returns to the novels with a study of the Joseph cycle and the idea of humanity, 
and concludes with a full chapter on Doktor Faustus, which he regards as a 
final statement of his author’s important themes. 

The title is misleading. This is at best a half-study of Thomas Mann. It 
is clear from Mr. Lindsay’s statement of intention that all he has in mind is a 
mechanical pursuit of ideas, to be captured and chaptered by theme. So why 
the unqualified title suggesting an all-round study? Within the limits of his 
intention Mr. Lindsay is successful. His treatment is not (and is not meant to 
be) exhaustive, but his familiarity with the peaks suggests intimate knowledge 
of the whole vast terrain. What a pity therefore that he is so modest. He asks 
no questions. He expresses no critical opinion. He says he will ‘follow’ 
certain themes, and follow them he does, tenaciously but at a tiresomely 
respectable distance. Each theme is clearly stated and illustrated, followed 
through the years, bedded in its chapter and left for the attention of grateful 
undergraduates. In their joy at the discovery of yet another blessed short-cut 
they will scarcely be troubled by the author’s repetitions and must indeed 
delight in the simplicity of his conclusions. Without reading the novels they 
can now see Thomas Mann plain. This is all right, provided they realize they 
are also seeing him dehydrated. 

Admittedly, it is not Mr. Lindsay’s intention to evaluate; it is not his 
intention to engage in aesthetic criticism. He is only going to ‘follow’. 
But what sort of intention is it that can attach itself to an artist of genius 
without attempting to evaluate and criticize? Even absolute adoration is a 
spiritual experience to be justified in critical terms, if the adorer must talk 
about it. Not that Mr. Lindsay’s attitude suggests adoration. The trouble is 
that it suggests nothing at all, except an ability to place any quotation from 
Thomas Mann in its right context. To write a book about a creative artist 
without touching on the aesthetic element is unfortunately an accepted 
academic achievement. It is also an achievement to describe a bullfight 
without mentioning the bull. (IpRis PARRY) 


Selected Poems of Friedrich Hélderlin. Translated with introduction and notes by 


J. B. Leishman. Second edition. Revised and enlarged. London: The 
Hogarth Press. 1954. 156 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The first edition of Mr. Leishman’s translations from Hélderlin appeared 
in 1944; equipped with a substantial introduction and full notes, and con- 
taining a judicious selection of poems from the later periods, both in the 
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et | original and in translation, it did much to familiarize the English public with 
d l a poet whose appeal to twentieth-century taste has proved singularly strong. 
. j The new edition has been enlarged by the inclusion of a translation of Der 
n 


4 Archipelagus, which was published separately some years ago, with an intro- 
© ductory essay by Friedrich Gundolf. Few other changes have been made; 


of the text followed is still that of Hellingrath, since Mr. Leishman was unfor- 
” tunately not in a position to use the new edition of Beissner. 
wih The introduction is largely biographical and so perceptive are its brief 
Y> references to the quality of Hélderlin’s verse that one wishes Mr. Leishman 
see had found it possible to expand them. Gundolf observed in his essay on Der 
Archipelagus that where poets are concerned ‘it is only from the work that the 
a biography acquires significance’ and Hélderlin’s ‘work’ presents unusual 
hy problems. He cannot be called obscure, since it is above all by its clarity that 


b: his poetry impresses; but he speaks a tongue of his own and builds an unusual 
, - universe out of the bric-a-brac of the everyday; his longer poems rest on a 

ground of what seems to be ‘thought’ but is clearly not logical thought. As 
ge | a result, the troubles which beset the translator of German verse take on, 
sks when Hélderlin is tackled, an exaggerated form. Mr. Leishman’s translations 


= convey, in great part, the quality of the original; he is at his best in the longer 
ely poems, where the metre disciplines his fancy, but his versions of such poems as 
yr | Hyperions Schicksalslied suffer from a preference for the elevated rather than 
ful | the obvious word; he is not the first to find the richness of the English vocabu- 
cut lary a dubious advantage. It would, however, be ungracious to pick holes in 
eed the pioneer work of Mr. Leishman; he undertook a most difficult task and 
= emerges from the ordeal with nothing but credit. (C. P. Macitr) 
his Die neuere deutsche Lyrik vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. By August Closs. Sonder- 
w. druck aus Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: 
ulus | Erich Schmidt Verlag. 1952. 113 pp. DM 7.80. 

vik Encyclopaedic compendia such as Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, of which this 
_ survey forms part, impose heavy burdens upon the contributor. Professor 
le is Closs has had the unenviable task of chronicling 350 years of German lyric 
— poetry in little more than too pages. He proceeds chronologically, giving 
red continuity to the argument by the use of “Geistesgeschichte’ but concentrating 


upon the poets themselves and their poems, which are liberally illustrated 
by quotation. The work is divided into about 40 sections, some dealing with 
lyrical genres, some with trends, movements and groups, some with individual 
major poets. The range extends from the seventeenth century to the present; 
: by the last modern poet to be treated in detail is Weinheber and the final section 
The deals summarily with the period after 1945. Professor Closs is primarily 
concerned with exposition and illustration and while he permits himself an 
occasional judgment of value —he considers Mérike the greatest nineteenth- 


ight | 
r) 








ared | century German poet after Goethe and Hélderlin — he has adopted a catholic 
se standpoint which precludes the assessment of his subject-matter in the light 


of a clear set of critical principles. 
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Panoramic works of this kind, like anthologies of verse, offer rich oppor- 
tunities to the fault-finder. One might quarrel with the selection of poets 
treated — the omission of Hofmannsthal, for example, is surprising — or with 
the degree of weight the author attaches to this poet or that. One might 
protest against the use of critical shorthand — as illustrated by the statement 
that ‘Mérikes Um }itternacht steht auf der Héhe klassischer Gestaltungskunst’. 
But one must bear in mind the narrow limits within which the author has 
had to work. Similarly, in a book so packed with detail, it was inevitable 
that one or two factual errors should creep in. These are, however, minor 
blemishes. Thanks to his unequalled knowledge of this vast field of literature, 
Professor Closs has written an eloquent, informative and readable survey. 

(C. P. Macitt) 


Deutscher Geist und angelsdchsische Geistesgeschichte. By Klaus Dockhorn. Géttinger 


Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Bd. 17. Géttingen, Frankfurt, Berlin: 
“Musterschmidt’ Wissenschaftlicher Verlag. 1954. DM 7.80. 


We all of us come to the act of perception with a mind prepared. Faced with 
any collection of facts, whether these be the data of sense or the happenings of 
history, we consciously or unconsciously fit them into a pre-formed mental 
pattern, for only thus can we organize and assimilate them. Our unending 
problem is to make sure that our patterns are appropriate, and flexible enough 
to cope with the unfamiliar. 

For close on half a century now German publicists and critics have ap- 
proached the facts of Anglo-Saxon culture with a quite explicit pattern in 


| 
| 


mind: that schematic antithesis, set up by Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, | 


between an English tradition, having its starting-point in calvinistic Puritan- | 


ism, and gradually developing a scientific approach to historical reality with a 
strong emphasis on natural law, and a German tradition, deriving from 
Lutheranism, and evolving a ‘deeper’ understanding of that same reality by 
means of individual and ‘organic’ insights. 

The first object of this book is to correct such a rigid and inaccurate schema 


by recalling two important factors in English cultural life which it leaves out | 


of account: the Anglican movement and a liberalism which bore within itself 
the principle of its own self-correction. Both of these, during the course of 
the nineteenth century, were heavily indebted to German thinkers, so that that 
synthesis between the two national traditions, which Troeltsch could only 
envisage as a desideratum, had in fact, Professor Dockhorn contends, already 
been achieved — within the Anglo-Saxon tradition itself. (Negative support 
for his thesis may be found in the fact that the taunt of ‘scientism’, which all- 
too readily springs to some German lips, has of late been all-too freely bandied 
about in Anglican circles over here —a rapprochement scarcely to be wished, 
and in no sense a synthesis, but clear evidence, at all events, against the 
Troeltschian antithesis. ) 

But the author’s ultimate aim is not the pedantic one of arraigning his 
predecessors, nor the petty one of establishing cultural priorities. It is the 
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Die 


more humane and practical one of urging upon his countrymen the folly and 
short-sightedness of disparaging, as some of them are prone to do, the Anglo- 
Saxon predilection for scientific method, especially when it comes in American 
guise, and especially when it makes its appearance in the human sciences. For 
the knowledge and procedures they are inclined to reject have often been 
achieved by the application of scientific techniques to insights which origin- 
ated with their own great thinkers of the early nineteenth century — as some 
of these, in their turn, were genial re-statements and elaborations of English 
ideas of the eighteenth century, when the traffic was mainly the other way. 
Nor was it, of course, ever simply bilateral. France and Italy played their 
part in this giving and taking and giving back with interest. Now, surely, 
is not the moment for laying embargos or dropping curtains or obstructing 
in any way this free commerce of ideas, either within the comity of Europe, 
or between Europe and the rest of the world. In raising a voice against such 
tendencies Professor Dockhorn’s thesis has the merit of being not only true, 
but timely and healthy as well. (E. M. WILKINson) 


deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. Begriindet von Wolfgang 
Stammler. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Karl Langosch. Band V Lieferung 1 Abgriinden, Von den drei — Hildegard 
von Bingen. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1955. 


This latest instalment contains additions to the first and part of the second 
volume of the Verfasserlexikon published in 1933 and 1936. The entries in the 
book under review are either supplementary, adding new information to 
previous entries, or they are concerned with writers who had been omitted 
before. 

Some supplementary entries list new literature without commentary, 
others inform the reader about present-day studies. It is instructive to com- 
pare some of the articles in the editions of 1933 and 1936 with these supple- 
mentary studies and thus to observe the development of medieval German 
studies. The trend of research can clearly be seen in entries such as Arbeo von 
Freising (by K. Langosch), Hartmann von Aue (by F. Neumann), Heinrich 
von Veldeke (by C. Minis) and Meister Eckhart (by J. Koch). 

Some authors are discussed at considerable length for the first time, e.g. 
Detmar von Liibeck’s Detmarsche Chronik (by W. Krogmann), Ernst von 
Kirchberg’s Mecklenburgische Reimchronik (by W. Brauns), Hermann von 
Sachsenheim (by K. Stackmann) and Herzog Ernst (by H-Fr. Rosenfeld). 

It may be stated that critical works written outside Germany are not always 
mentioned. In the entries concerned with the Dietrich saga (written by H. 
Rosenfeld) I miss a reference to G. Zink, Les légendes héroiques de Dietrich et 
d’Ermrich dans les littératures germaniques (Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes 
Germaniques, vol. III), Lyon-Paris, 1950. 

It is, however, more remarkable that the following entry is omitted: 
Christi Leiden in einer Vision geschaut ed. R. Priebsch (Germanische Bibliothek 
II, 39) Heidelberg 1936 and another edition based on newly discovered MSS. 
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by F. P. Pickering, Manchester 1952. Cf. F. P. Pickering, ‘Das gotische 
Christusbild. Zu den Quellen mittelalterlicher Passionsdarstellungen’, 
Euphorion XLVII, 1953, pp. 16-37. 

(W. ScHwarz) 


Haus ohne Hiiter. By Heinrich Boll. Cologne and Berlin: Kiepenhauer & Witsch. 


320 pp. DM 12.80. 


Reference has been made earlier in these columns to the fiction of Heinrich 
Boll (cf. my article “Experiment and Tradition: Some German Fiction Since 
1945, part II, July 1954); his most recent novel will add further to his reputa- 
tion. Bdll takes his subject-matter straight from contemporary life. His 
previous book Und sagte kein einziges Wort was concerned with family life 
in a West German city (the author comes from Cologne), and this present 
work again emphasizes the position of the family as a social unit. Haus ohne 
Hiiter, narrated in part from the point of view of the eleven-year-old Martin, 
shows the impact of the confused values of adult life on an impressionable boy 
who lacks the guiding presence of a father. For Martin and his school-friend 
Heinrich have lost their fathers in the war, and their mothers in their differing 
ways have suffered deeply from this blow; Martin’s mother is not short of 
money, but her emotional life has become arrested in a Hollywood day-dream, 
while Heinrich’s mother has had to face the starker reality of dependence on a 
succession of unstable relationships with men. Ghosts from the past appear — 
the officer who was responsible for the death of Martin’s father somewhere in 
Russia, Uncle Leo’s memories of short-lived happiness in London in 1938. 
B6ll’s sharpness of vision brings to life a great variety of scenes —an old 
woman scrubbing the floor of a church, a weekday matinée at a suburban 
cinema, a household move with the neighbours peering inquisitively at the 
furniture. The use of images and phrases as leitmotifs is skilful, and the author 
writes German with astringent sureness and deft self-discipline. 
(H. M. Warpson) 


Friedrich Griese’s Romankunst. By Armand Nivelle. Bibliothéque de la Faculté 


de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége. Fascicule CXXI. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres. 1951. 230 pp. 


This ‘ergocentric’ analysis of the novels of Friedrich Griese suffers from the 
restrictions imposed by the critical method adopted. The novels, which are 
not all dealt with, are examined in a sealed compartment in complete isolation 
from the short stories, dramatic and other writings of the author. Only 
internal evidence is accepted. This makes the treatment of Griese’s thematic 
and stylistic development unbalanced, though the timeless, biblical, saga or 
legend style of the novels is well characterized. No attempt is made, however, 
to place Griese in his context with his northern forerunners Hamsun, Lagerléf, 
Jacobsen or his North German contemporaries Brust, Barlach, Wiechert or 
even with German Heimatdichtung 4° a whole. Similarly Griese’s themes of 
blood, race, the ‘heldische Mensch’ and the creative ‘Fiihrer’ are worked 
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~~ | out with no reference to their similarity with the themes of Blut-tund-Boden 
te literature. Similarities with and departures from Nazi inspired writings might 
have been established and Griese’s most genuine contribution, the develop- 
ment of milieu from ‘Umwelt’ to “Inwelt’ more clearly stated. 
h. (James M. Ritcuie) 
i. Deutsche Dichtung des Barock. Ed. Edgar Hederer. Munich: Carl Hanser Verlag, 
am n.d. [1954]. 25s. 6d. 
saa This attractively produced book is the largest anthology of seventeenth- 
Tis century writing which has so far been presented to the general public in a 
ife single volume; its aim is literary, not historical: ‘Das Anliegen dieser Samm- 
nt lung ist es, einen héchsten Begriff der deutschen Barockdichtung zu geben.’ 
me The first 260 pages give a very well chosen selection of lyrical poetry; the rest 
in, | of the book is taken up by Meichl’s translation of Bidermann’s Cenodoxus and 
Oy the first twenty-four chapters of Book I of Simplicissimus. There is a well- 
nd informed ‘Nachwort'’. 
ing All the texts are given in modernized spelling, but the modernization has 
of been discreetly done, so that the distinctive features of the language of the 
m, period are still discernible. There are a few slips; on p. 73 Mohn should have 
na been modernized into Mord or a footnote should have explained the usage, as 
aa occurs with other words elsewhere, otherwise the uninstructed reader, who is 
>in apt to take almost any flight of imagery from a baroque author, might accept 
38. Stieler’s “Willkommen Mohn aus diisterer Bahn/Vom Ozean’ at its face value; 
old on p. 213 for Sterblich read Sterblichen, though this is probably a printer’s error, 
an as is the misspacing of the lines on p. 78. On p. ror the title of Gryphius’s poem 
the should have been given in full: “Auf die letzte Nacht seines xxv. Jahres, den 
hor 11 Oct. St. Gregor’; the title as given here, ‘Auf die letzte Nacht des Jahres’ 
points to December 31st; moreover it is important to realize that Gryphius’s 
) poem is the work of a young man. Some indication of the sources of the poems 
given would have been extremely welcome. 
té It is a good thing to include Bidermann in an anthology of this kind, and 
ww Meichl’s translation into Knittelverse points clearly to the continuity with the 
sixteenth century. The drama of Gryphius has for too long been taken as the 
only kind of representative seventeenth-century drama; it would, however, 
the have been good to have pointed out the contrast in style between Bidermann- 
— Meichl and Gryphius-Lohenstein. Simplicissimus is so well known already 
aon that it would have been better to include some less well known but equally 
nly characteristic work as an example of baroque prose instead of this fragment; 
atic Moscherosch’s, Soldatenleben would have done very well. It is a pity that the 
7c editor talks of a (non-existent) “Ausgabe letzter Hand’ of Simplicissimus and 
wee takes his text from the ‘Barock-Simplicissimus’ instead of from the Simpli- 
lof, cissimus Teutsch, as though Scholte had never written. 
t or Despite these failings this is a very welcome and handy work, pleasant to 
-s of read and desirable to possess. 
rked (L. W. Forster) 
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Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur auf die deutsche. By Horst Oppel. Sonderdruck 


aus Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. Ed. W. Stammler. Erich Schmidt 
Verlag. 1954. 98 pp. 11s. 6d. 


In this study Professor H. Oppel surveys the literary interrelationship between 
English and German literature over a period of about one and a half thousand 
years. His work is at the same time an excellent and welcome supplement to 
L. M. Price’s monumental English Literature in Germany (Berkeley 1953, 
University of California Publ., VI. 37) which is an indispensable reference book 
for all Germanists as well as Anglists. 

Professor H. Oppel formulates his problems as lucidly as ever. The peaks 
of mutual literary contacts between England and Germany stand out clearly: 
the Anglo-Saxon influences on OHG and OS (cf. the chapters on Beowulf, 
Heliand, etc.), Humanism and Reformation (e.g. Luther, Tyndale, Cranmer), 
the English Dramatic Companies on the Continent, the literary relations of 
England and Germany in the eighteenth century; E. von Kleist, Brockes, 
Wieland, Lessing, Hamann, Herder, Pope, Richardson, Thompson, etc.; 
moreover the Celtic revival and Ossian, Shaftesbury’s idea of inward form 
and structure, Young’s original composition, etc., and their impact on the 
concept of the Originalgenies, above all Shakespeare's influence on Germanic 
writers and critics. 

Limitation of space has evidently prevented the author from developing 
his theme further. Thus there was unfortunately no room for the assessment 
of G. Hopkins’s influence on modern German poetry, or Rilke’s and Stefan 
George's attitude to English literature and vice versa. T. S. Eliot as critic 
as well as poet would have offered a particularly fertile field of research, cf. his 
‘Use of poetry and the use of criticism’, 1933, London, and above all his 
‘Wasteland’. 

However, the author’s scope and presentation of the vast material is 
exquisitely balanced. In his synopsis the important question of translations 
into both languages is not neglected, e.g. see the section about ‘englische und 
deutsche Romantik’ and the references to Coleridge and Freiligrath, Byron 
and Gildemeister. Professor Oppel’s study is not only well written but also 


well informed and deserves our wholehearted gratitude. 
(A. Cross) 


Ikonologie der barocken Deckenmalerei. By Wilhelm Mrazek. (Osterreichische 


Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungs- 
berichte, 228. Bd., 3. Abh.). Vienna: Rudolf M. Rohrer Verlag. 1953. 


This book offers a great deal more to the literary historian than its title would 
suggest; the section on “Das Verhiltnis von Malerei, Poesie und Rhetorik’, 
dealing with the ‘ut pictura poesis’ position, is invaluable. The treatment of 
iconology and allegory is most suggestive to those interested in the themes of 
baroque poetry. It is very much to be hoped that this book will be read 
outside the circle of art historians for which it is in the first place intended. 
It is well written and exhaustively documented. (L. W. Forster) 
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k Gerhart Hauptmann. By Hugh F. Garten. (Studies in Modern European Literature 
lt and Thought.) Ed. Erich Heller. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1954. 
| 72 pp. 6s. 
n The essential merit of this little book is that it provides the absolute mini- 
d mum for students of German literature, while at the same time it gives readers 
0 who are content with translations and general notions an adequate idea of 
3 Gerhart Hauptmann as a writer of international importance. The connoisseur 
=} who roves from literature to literature might infer from Dr. Garten’s showing 
| that Hauptmann’s strength lies rather in variation than in invention, but it 
es may be just this wide range of sources that the student of comparative litera- 
ro | ture is on the track of, and in any case Hauptmann might have boasted with 
f, | Moliére: Je prends mon bien on je le trouve. Dr. Garten is at his best in the light 
a he throws on the later and less known plays and in his unravelling of Haupt- 
of | mann’s deep-rooted Silesian mysticism from Hanneles Himmelfahrt onwards; 
<a ‘for Hauptmann mysticism is the inner side of reality’ is an apt apergu. In 
“a particular Dr. Garten brings out Hauptmann’s modernity in his interpretation 
m of the poems Till Eulenspiegel, in which he finds a parallel to Faust, and Der 
1e grosse Traum (1942) — ‘modelled on Dante’s Divina Commedia’ — and above all 
ic in the Greek plays, the last three of which were written when the poet was 
eighty-two and eighty-three. In these problematic works we have the 
ig | Doppelbédigkeit which is such a glaring feature of the literature of our period; 
at in the Atridentetralogie above all we have the old tales of Iphigenia with her 
in kith and kin which we know from so many masterpieces; but what is revealed 
ic is that in the cruelty and lust of destruction of our own day we have the 
is survival, masked by illusory religions and spurious passions such as false 
‘is patriotism, of primitive states of mind; Agamemnon has the brain-storms of a 
dictator who for self-aggrandisement sacrifices all that should be dear to him. 
- (J. Brruext) 
' : 
. _ Josef Weinheber. Samtliche Werke. Band 4. Kleine Prosa. Salzburg: Otto 
mi Miiller Verlag. 819 pp. 
The main interest of all this minor prose, so far as it is not autobiographical, 
which it often is, lies in the insight it affords into Weinheber’s mentality, 
with its ups and downs from sublime to ludicrous. Where, in the critical 
| essays, he attempts illumination of contemporary trends in literature he is 
- apt to skim the surface; and certainly his references—in the orations he 
, delivers during the full Nazi period when he receives its prizes and distinctions 
—to the monopoly of German criticism and poetry by an alien race —i.e. 
ld the Jews — hardly justify the pontifical tone he adopts. But there is much 
¥ that will help the critic and the literary historian in assessing Weinheber. Thus 
of in his essay Bekenntnis he disparages ‘Inspiration’ and adds: “Geben wir nicht 
of dem Improvisieren den Vorrang vor dem kiinstlerisch Erarbeiteten’; and 
ad quotes Nietzsche’s statement that ‘alle Grossen waren grosse Arbeiter’ with the 
d. | last word italicized. This confirms the impression that the best of his work is 
elaborated in cold blood; or in other words that it is baroque, but in a good 
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sense. In his 1944 lectures to students (section: Vortrdage iiber Sprache) scholars 
are likely to find more pretentiousness than learning, but his remarks fit in 
with his disquisitions elsewhere on the nature and mystery of language; say, 
in his novel Gold ausser Kurs. There is much that is captivating even when it 
may be wrong in his essays on other poets (Uber mein Verhaltnis zu Rilke; 
Vortrag zu einer Hélderlin-Feier); and biographically considered there is 
substance in his statement that he moved away from Rilke (‘molluskenhaft 
und weibisch’) because he was convinced that the musical element of poetry is 
shaped ‘in einer streng abgewogenen Verteilung der Vokale und Konsonan- 
ten’. Words, he urges, must be selected for the sense their sounds phonetically 
valued convey; this he exemplifies in his Ode an die Buchstaben. In Riickblick 
und Rechtfertigung he drives down to the very root meaning of rhythm, 
‘dieses Strémende im Gedicht’; the aim must be by strict manipulation of 
stress and fall to build up ‘der Grosse Satz’ — which is what a poem is; 
‘das Musikalische’ must be surrendered in favour of the rhapsodical element 
which lives in the whipping up of tension and its dying fall, in the rush and 
recoil of the great wave. At all events these self-revealing essays must have 
their place in modern metrics. Where, however, Weinheber ventures on 
philology (Buchstabenmystik und Lautsymbolik) honoursmen in their first year 
will pin him down; thus the linking of phonetics and logic is too simple 
when he says that although in the word mother m is the dominating sound he 
will not venture to say that the sucking of the suckling is imitated, because 
thus and then man, calf, and cat begin life with the same word ma — ma. 
The Geschichten have not even typical value; they are just short fictional 
sketches lucubrated — except for a very few which show invention and 
daring — for a hard-pressed journalist's needs of the day. The poems written 
for calendars are also in the nature of hackwork, but these are attractive 
examples of a time-honoured genre; and there is at least a Morgensternian 
quaintness in the poems written on language and punctuation marks. 


(J. BrrHett) 


erste Gang. By Friedrich Georg Jiinger. Miinchen: Carl Hanser. 1954. 
DM 12.60. 


Friedrich Georg Jiinger’s two previous publications were a book of short 
stories and ‘Ein Erinnerungsbuch’. In Der erste Gang, his first novel, he 
seems to have combined his preferences, for this long story consists of a 
group of interwoven tales, in each of which the central character of the 
moment reminisces about his past. Interest moves from character to character; 
two or three know each other, but others never meet and are unaware of each 
other’s existence. What they all have in common is that they are members of 
the Austro-Hungarian army facing the Russians in Galicia and the Carpa- 
thians in 1914-18. From staff officer to cavalry groom, they are beautifully 
realized, since what the author gives us is not a mere snapshot of an individual 
in a present moment but a portrayal in depth, an excavation into the man’s 
past life. We are plunged into the life of each fresh character in such a way 
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. that we accept the newcomer . . . or, rather, feel that we are accepted by him, 
a taken into his confidence, and are ready to be patient and pick up the threads 
of his story as they come. These people come to us as in life, vivid shapes 
with a whole mysterious past behind them. 
._ ‘In der Kammer der Vergangenheit ist raunendes Leben’, is a thought that 
“et passes through the mind of one of these characters, and it is here, in the past, 
» oI in memory, that the author finds reality. His choice of period — as far back 
in OT as the First World War —is perhaps a subtle underlining of his belief. As a 
7 creator his business is to give physical outline to memory. One of his Austrian 
y officers has been through the Russian lines, conferring with the enemy, and 
he when he returns . . . “Er ging durch die Griben nach hinten. Ihm kamen die 
" russischen Offiziere, die er gesehen hatte, wie Figuren aus einem Roman vor. 
r Was heute ist, dachte er, wird morgen nicht mehr sein. Ich werde keinen 
. von ihnen wiedersehen. Was ist wirklich: fragte er sich noch einmal. Das 
x vielleicht, was sich in der Erinnerung bewahrt.’ This reminds one of Kafka’s 
d remark: ‘I am a memory come alive.’ The Russian officers are, of course, 
mt figures in Jiinger’s novel, and they are real now because, physically arrested 
mt on the page, they are indeed memories come alive. And they remain alive as 
- long as the novel lasts. The novelist gives room in space to time that is past. 
le This book is the testament of an artist, but it does not point the lesson 
se (that is left to the critics). Superficially it is a series of entertaining human 
2. episodes that present a rich panorama of the last years of the Austro- 
. Hungarian empire. The style is inventive and witty, blessedly free of the 
al vaporous phrases that afflict so much German writing. 
d (Ipris Parry) 
n 
” The Blind Man. By Walter Jens. Translated from the German by Michael 
- Bullock. London: Andre Deutsch. 1954. 8s. 64d. 
This is a “Novelle’ in which the central symbol is a box of bricks made by 

: Jews in a concentration camp and later presented to a blind man, a school- 

: teacher, who has lost his sight as a result of scarlet fever. He groups the 
4. bricks on a tray and pretends they are houses he has known, people, his wife, 

his own children. He endows this invented world with fictional life and 

- refuses to face his obligations as a human being and father. His game becomes 
= more real to him than the horrible reality of his situation. Eventually he meets 
a another blind man who teaches him that the play with bricks is merely an 
™ entertaining game, not a substitute for life. | 
a: This short work is too long. It is a plain statement of a theme, without 
r variations — and a story on one note can scarcely be anything but monotonous. 
af The author is clearly moved by the contrast between illusion and reality but 
mn he has not worked out a sufficient body of fable. His tale remains an intellec- 
lly tual symbol, with characters whose mental activities and general background 
aa are so lightly sketched that we feel we are being asked to take a great deal on 
-s trust. It is an adolescent characteristic that requires the sceptical reader to 
ay believe every man worthy of salvation merely by virtue of belonging to the 
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human race. In the case of this blind man we are just not sufficiently involved 
in his existence to care whether he returns to reality or not, particularly as he 
himself makes no conscious effort to do so. 

(IpRis PARRY) 


Deutscher Minnesang (1150-1300). Nachdichtung von Kurt Erich Meurer. Einfiih- 


Die 


rung sowie Auswahl und. Ausgabe der Texte von Friedrich Neumann. 
Stuttgart: Reclam-Verlag. 1954. 183 pp. Die Harfe. Nachdichtungen nord- 
amerikanischer Lyrik des 19. Jahrhunderts. Heidelberg: Verlag Hermann 
Meister. 1949. 92 pp. Abenteuer der Seele. Neue Dichtungen. By Kurt 
Erich Meurer. Heidelberg: Verlag Hermann Meister. 1947. 110 pp. 


Kurt Erich Meurer is one of those lyric poets who put their whole heart into 
translating. Born in 1891, he grew up at Meiningen under the patronage of the 
‘Theaterherzog’ Georg II, and in 1912 brought out a joint book of verse with 
Kasimir Edschmid and Albrecht Schaeffer, Das Labyrinth. The persistent note 
of his Abenteuer der Seele is nature description, but it is likely that foreign 
readers will rivet their attention on the translations, of which the four from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson point forward to Die Harfe, an anthology of North 
American poetry in the series Die kleinen Meisterbiicher. Here Emerson is 
represented by 18 poems to 6 by Longfellow, although Longfellow is classed 
as ‘der eigentliche Klassiker Nordamerikas’, while Edgar Allen Poe with 
13 poems is classed, curiously enough, as ‘der grésste Lyriker der Epoche’. 
Meurer’s rank as poet and translator is evidenced by his share in a book of 430 
pages: Robert Frost’s Gesammelte Gedichte (Kessler Verlag, Mannheim, 1952), 
the joint work of ten poets, including two other first-class translators of English 
verse, Alexander von Bernus and Georg von der Vring. Meurer’s latest book, 
Deutscher Minnesang, is a real gift to English students, for the Middle High 
German texts and the translations are printed on opposite pages and the 
Introduction of eighteen pages by Friedrich Neumann is just what the beginner 
needs. Apparently the annotations of textual difficulties and metrical features 
and the biographical sketches are also by Friedrich Neumann. Although this 
is a Reclam booklet and therefore within the reach of all students it will take 
its place in the series of critical texts which are classified historically in half a 
page. 
(J. BrrHett) 


Rittmeisterin. By Werner Bergengruen. Ziirich: Verlag Die Arche. 1954. 
460 pp. 

Werner Bergengruen has written a sequel to The Last Captain of Horse (Der 
letzte Rittmeister) (see German Life and Letters, N.S., VIII, 1, p. 75). The first 
book ended with the death of the Captain and the author, visiting his grave in 
the little Tessin village, is told that a lady has taken away his pictures and the 
few note-books and items which he had left at his lodgings. Bergengruen, 
as the friend who saw most of the Captain in his old age, is invited by this 
lady to come to Geneva. As they talk about him and his peculiarities the dead 
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Captain becomes to some degree the hero of this new book in which he shares 
the interest with that clever modern, lovely woman, Musa Petrowna. Her 
mother, one of those Russian emigrants who wandered homeless through 
Europe, had allowed her daughter to study anything she fancied, until she 
married a wealthy business-man in Geneva. The secret of her real love-story 
is not revealed until the penultimate chapter. We learn much about Musa 
Petrowna's early life —and of the Captain’s love for her mother, and in 
addition, the author, who calls himself Werner Pawlowitsch, reveals much of 
his own childhood, and recreates for us especially those summer months in a 
Baltic fishing-village where he and his elder brother enjoyed their holidays 
and their first riding lessons. 

But the real charm of the book lies in the author’s digressions into the history 
of civilization and language. Highly interesting is the chapter which he calls: 
Aunt-o-logy. Here after talking of two of his own aunts, real eccentrics, he 
asks: “What really are aunts?’ and answers: “They are a combination of the 
motherly, sisterly and bridal elements and their existence can be traced back 
to times immemorial. What are fairies and witches after all but good and 
wicked aunts? The ancient Greeks had quite a selection of Aunts: lovable 
aunts such as the Muses and Graces, and aunts whom one feared such as 
the Eumenides and the Gorgons.’ 

As regards the history of language, the author interprets a number of ancient 
German idioms and sayings in a fascinating and often witty way. In addition, 
he plays with the German language as only a master-magician can — often 
giving five alternative verbs or nouns — each witha different shade of meaning. 

Especially fine is the chapter in which Bergengruen revels in the beauty of 
Geneva, its mansions, parks, woods and the sparkling fountain in the lake. 
This is a book that present-day mankind needs, because in it the author 
accepts with an unqualified “Yes’ the world of our time. The book’s cheer- 
fulness and sparkling humour will help many a reader through dark hours. 
It has —to quote the first and the last phrase in it: ‘a sweet, indescribable 
charm’. (Marte HEYNEMANN) 


Kreuz und Abend. Eine Interpretation Georg Trakls. By Eduard Lachmann. 


Trakl-Studien, Band I. Salzburg: Otto Miller Verlag. 1954. 233 pp. 
DM 12.90. 


The ambiguity and what Dr. Lachmann calls the ‘laconism’ of Trakl’s poetry 
have long proved serious obstacles to a generally acceptable interpretation of 
his work. Two recent publications, however, Prof. Heidegger's essay on the 
philosophical place (‘Ort’) of Trakl’s poetry and Dr. K. L. Schneider’s analysis 
of his imagery, have shown that, in different ways, these obstacles can be 
surmounted. Dr. Lachmann’s interpretation, though mainly philosophical, 
is far less sweeping than Prof. Heidegger’s; like Dr. Schneider's, it rests on 
minute attention to the individual poem, the individual line and the individual 
word. His study is devised to be read as a companion to Trakl’s collected 
poems, on each of which it provides elucidatory comments. 
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Unlike Heidegger, Dr. Lachmann does not assume that Trakl employs a 
constant and consistent symbolism which, once interpreted, reveals the 
meaning of his entire work. He assumes that even recurrent images may 
serve different purposes in different poems and that their symbolic extension 
must be deduced from the context of each poem, not from a general impres- 
sion of the poetry. Although he groups Trakl’s poems under such headings 
as “Uberschriften mit Ortsnamen’, ‘Selbstdarstellungen’ and ‘Die Lieder vom 
Bésen’, he examines each poem as a separate unit. He differs from Prof. | 
Heidegger also in believing that Trakl, basically, was a Christian poet, a belief 
supported by biographical, as well as internal, evidence; but he does not 
attempt to conceal his debt to Heidegger’s existential interpretation or to 
force Trakl’s poetry into a narrowly dogmatic framework. 

Dr. Lachmann’s interpretations are tentative, but plausible; and that, in the 
case of Trakl, is a very substantial achievement. The prose poems especially — 
which the author has set out in such a way as to show their closeness to Trakl’s 
verse rhythms — have never been so clearly elucidated. No one who has read 
this book will have reason to complain that Trakl’s poetry is a mere concatena- 
tion of ‘meaningless’ images. 








(MICHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Heinrich Heine: Last Poems. Selected by William Rose. C.U.P. 1954. 3s. 6d. 


With this selection from Heine’s Romanzero and Letzte Gedichte Professor 
Rose has put us all in his debt. He has left out a good many of those poems 
which savour too obviously of parvenu and journalist, and has thus enabled 
us to approach the later Heine without excessive irritation. We may regret 
the absence of this poem or that: of Der Apollogott, which reveals so much of 
the essential Heine, of Jetzt Wohinz, of Bimini (shouldered out, as the editor 
explains in a short but useful preface, by the exigencies of space); but few will 
wish to quarrel with anything Professor Rose has included. It is to be hoped 
that this selection will be widely used in schools and universities—for it | 
shows Heine at his most original and his most moving, and may well help to 
replace the ubiquitous Buch der Lieder in the affection of English readers. 


(S. S. PRAWER) 


The English Legend of Heinrich Heine. By S. Liptzin. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co. 1954. 191 pp. $3. 
The reputation of Heine in England, like that of Goethe, passed through a 
series of phases, but after initial mistrust on the grounds of irreligion and 
radicalism a remarkable sympathy and, within the limits then possible, under- 
standing were exhibited in the journals which published reviews and critical 
accounts of his work throughout the nineteenth century. Carlyle, it is true, 
referred to him as a ‘filthy, foetid sausage of spoiled victuals’, but Carlyle, 
apart from his political, moral and racial opinions, bristled at the mention of 
Heine in the same breath with his beloved Goethe. His prejudice was more 
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than offset by the eulogies of George Eliot and Matthew Arnold, and on no 
German poet, not even on Goethe, has there been such a wealth of English 
writing during the past century and a quarter. Though much of this is no 
longer acceptable as interpretation, there remains a considerable residue to 
stimulate the student of today. 

Professor Liptzin, whose heart warms to Heine while maintaining an ad- 
mirable intellectual objectivity, has traced in this most useful volume the 
continuous current of opinion in the land which Heine himself so woefully 
misinterpreted and misjudged. In Germany the somewhat meagre flow of 
scholarly criticism has had to struggle against two contrary tides of subjective 
comment, and the reader soon wearies both of the eulogies of undiscriminat- 
ing admirers and the Teutomaniac hostility which found expression in 
Treitzschke’s comment, ‘Nach Germanenart zu zechen vermochte der Orientale 
nicht’ or the vulgar vituperation of Adolf Bartels. English critics, like those 
of France, free from parochial bias, have on the whole preserved a truer per- 
spective, and Professor Liptzin’s survey, enjoyable to read and valuable for 
reference, is welcome. May we, however, hope that in a second edition he 
will replace the present imaginative frontispiece by the reproduction of an 


authentic portrait? 
(WiLt1AM Rose) 


G. C. Lichtenberg: Précurseur du Romantisme. By Albert Schneider. Publications de 


l'Université de la Sarre. Nancy. 1954. 


This very useful biographical study of Lichtenberg, which is to be followed by 
a second volume on his thought, is welcome for several reasons. A contem- 
porary of Goethe, Lichtenberg stood in the midst of the spiritual battles of this 
decisive generation; but, an opponent of the Sturm und Drang, he is a scientist 
rather than a rationalist, and he represents that great stream of empirical 
science which is neglected in much ‘Geistesgeschichte’ of the time. He repre- 
sents, too, the University of Géttingen, the outstanding university of the time, 
the home of science and, as Professor Butterfield has recently reminded us, of 
the modern historical method. His attitude is infinitely more interesting and 
significant than that of his friend Nicolai. He was in close touch with England 
and appreciated the movement and size of public affairs here; he was almost 
the only German of his age to know Shakespeare via the English stage, and his 
appreciation of Shakespeare is really sounder, if less fruitful, than that of the 
Stiirmer und Dringer. He had the liveliest interest in modern industrial 
processes (but Schneider is misled when he says Birmingham is in Staftord- 
shire!). He was deeply influenced by English realists, moralists, and sentimental- 
ists like Fielding, Hogarth, Sterne. He had his limitations, but they arose not 
from a dogmatic rationalism, like Nicolai’s, but from the shrewd, practical, 
scientific bent of his mind. 

Both his personal life and his literary works are carefully described in Dr. 
Schneider’s volume. Lichtenberg’s most notable impact on German literary 


life was his hostility to the Sturm und Drang, and here I think Schneider falls 
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into what is a traditional error. Lichtenberg crushingly criticized Lavater’s 
work on physiognomics, and Lavater’s spiritualism; and Schneider calls Lavater 
‘perhaps the most typical representative of the Sturm und Drang’. This is 
quite unjustified. It is to be noted that Lichtenberg never attacked Herder, and 
was cautious in his approach to Goethe, and they both approved of Lavater 
only with many reservations (see my The German Sturm und Drang). Lichten- 
berg misunderstood something of the Sturm und Drang, he justly criticized its 
excesses, but he was not so much at odds with its greatest representatives as he 
has been represented. 

Undoubtedly, Lichtenberg’s claim to fame rests primarily on his letters and 
his aphorisms. As a letter-writer he is only surpassed, in the eighteenth century, 
by Goethe; and though his letters are usually quite different from Goethe's, 
being factual and informative as well as delightfully personal and humorous, 
the intimate personal letters are also most simple and immediate. Schneider's 
last chapter analyses the famous aphorisms, and in these Lichtenberg reveals 
a gift of psychological and made observation and a dry wit that are rare 
among German writers. We look forward to Dr. Schneider's second volume 
which will discuss the quality of Lichtenberg’s thought; only on the basis of 
the completed work can one decide whether Lichtenberg can really be ranked 
as ‘a precursor of Romanticism’. 

(Roy Pascat) 


Hus. Aufruhr wider Papst und Reich. By Melchior Vischer. Frankfurt am 
Main: Societits- Verlag. 1955. DM 18.50. 


Even Daniel, that dissolver of doubts, would have had a hard time of it with 
John Huss. His lifetime of contradiction, from early days at Husenitz to the 
tragic bonfire at Constance, stands for the new spirit in a world that was only 
just learning to contradict. Born into a period of transition, he had the 
physical misfortune and historical glory of being an abstract of his times: his 
career reflects the disintegration of the unified medieval “Weltbild’ and the 
struggle for emergence of the individual conscience, with its threat to political 
as well as ecclesiastical authority. This historical biography reads like the 
brilliant report of a gifted eye-witness. Melchior Vischer combines scholar- 
ship with vigorous prose, a sense of form, and infectious enthusiasm for the 
dramatic possibilities of human conduct. But this is not just a book about 
Huss. It sweeps in fascinating detail over the whole life of the times. The very 
smells and sounds of the streets of Prague seem to rise from the pages. Huss 
lives because his world is alive here. Indeed, such is the rich breadth of the 
book that it would be enthralling even if Huss did not appear in it. As it is, 
his story gives unity and tense purpose to a magnificently realized panorama. 

Jan Hus was first published in 1940, to be seized by the Gestapo a year later. 
The present edition has been completely revised by the author. 


(IpR1s PARRY) 
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